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Trimmed or « Uncut’? 


WHEN a newspaper, or a pamphlet, or a maga- 
zine is to be bound, ultimately, with others, it ought 
to be sent out by the printer ‘‘ uncut,’’ i. e., with the 
leaves not trimmed at the edges. The reason for 
this simply is that whether they are trimmed or not 
before they are sent out, they must be trimmed 
when they are bound up, in order to make a neat 
book, and the two trimmings almost inevitably 
reduce the margins too much. 

We are sending out the paper, this week and 
next, with the edges ‘‘ uncut.” We (the publisher 
at least) think it much better. The paper is properly 
folded, cf course, and stitched, and it needs only 
four cuts, with a paper-knife, or any suitable substi- 
tute to separate the leaves,—one cut in the first half 
of the paper, and thee in the second. This, cer- 
tainly, is a very little trouble, while the advantage 
to those who bind,—of whom there are several hun- 
dreds among our subscribers,—is very considerable. 

We hope to hear that this plan is satistactory, 
and that we may continue it. It will be some con- 
venience to us, but we are doing it because it will 
be better for the appearance of the paper, before and 
after binding. 


Kind Words from Readers. 


A Few Extracts from Business Letters to the Intelligen- 
cer and Journal. 





LANCASTER, Pa. 
. We value the paper highly and feel there 
are many good things published 1n it. R. B. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
. . . The paper is most excellent and indispensa- 
ble. Will hail the improvements. HB. Jd. 
MOUNT PLEASANT, lowA. 
. It is a great treasure to us in our isolated 
condition, being twelve miles from meeting, in frail 
health, and far advanced in years. With kind re- 
gards. Thy friend, JOSEPH A. DUGDALE. 


WHITE P ats, N. Y. 

. I feel the paper the past year has been more 
valuable than preceding ones, containing much 
that has been and is valuable to our Society. 

ROBERT BARNES. 


BALTIMORE, MD 


. With kindest wishes for the success of the 
paper, so full of interest to our Society, I am, 
 t 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

. Some time I want to try and tell you how 
much I enjoy the INTE: LIGENCER, Aside from the 
letters which | receive from my old home in Sandy 
Spring, Maryland, it is the only thing I have which 
keeps me in communication with the Society, which 
I find grows dearer and dearer to me all the time. 
My wife says that we read every word in it, includ- 
ing the advertis:ments, and she is about right. We 
do not like to miss anything in it. Cc. 8. M. 





ALLIANCE, O. 

. Your valuable paper has been a weekly visi- 
tor in our home from my earliest memory. I am 
glad as years pass that its pages are opened more 
freely to the various interest of the world at large, 
for when we live close to humanity in its various 
positions, our views are broadened, and we recog- 
nize the Father’s care overall, and good everywhere. 

M. H. 





Publishers’ Notices. 


*,* PLEASE note our address: No. 921 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. Mattersent to Friends’ Pook Associa- 
tion (15th and Race streets), has to be forwarded 
from there, involving some trouble, and some loss of 
time. 

*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLI- 
G*NCER AND JOURNAL should reach us by Third*day 
morning, though notices or advertisements relating 
to affairs of immediate importance may be used as 
late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers in good time, the paper 
is mailed on Fifth-day, and must be sent to press at 
noon of the day preceding. (We uim to reach all 
east of the Mississippi river, by Seventh-day.) 

*,* We particularly ask that when money is for- 
warded to renew subscriptions, care be taken to give 
us the same name as that to whom the paper is now 
being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the name of 
another member of the family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we 
suppose it to be a new subscription, and send. two 
papers, 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and 
this will also help to avoid mistakes. 

*,* WE make no charge for the insertion of 
Births, Marriages, Deaths. No charge is made 
for Obituary matter, but its insertion must be sub- 
ject to the approval of the editors, both as to form 
and length. Poetry in obituaries we desire to avoid, 
unless, perhaps, brief quotations from approved 
sources 


OR SALE: AT QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS 
County, N. Y.—Farm of about 260 acres. House 
on farm—a many-roomed old-fashioned one, 

within a mile of a successful summer hotel, (Mizzen 
Top), is well adapted to keeping summer boarders. 
For particulars address PHEBE T. WANZER, Pawl- 
ing, N. Y. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 
I / hocken Dairies 


or 


Special attention given to 
Office, 603 N. 8th . street, 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


serving families. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


yO DENTISTS.—The Office 1211 Arch Street, lately 
oceupied by Dr. George Roberts, will be for 
rent, with or without the use of chair, dental 
engine, etc. 
Y ANTED.—A capable, reliable woman for gen- 
W eral housework in a small family in the 
country. Address 8., 1500 Race street, Phila- 
delphia. 


Arthur Stanley Cochran, 
Architect. 


13 North High Street, 140 South Fourth St., 
West Chester, Pa. Philadelphia. 
Refers by permission to 

Dr. Edw. H. Magill, ex-Pres’t Swarthmore College. 
Mr. Joseph H. Brinton, Westtown, Pa. 
Mr. Anton W. Von Utassy, Green St. , Germantown, 
George B. Lindsay, Esq., é shester, Pa. 

Open all the Year. 


The Melos, Telephone, 224. 


Kentucky Ave. near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





The proprietor of The Melos, a cottage on Ken- 
tucky Avenue, within two minutes’ walk of the 
beach, is prepared to offer comfortable, approved ac- 
commodations to Friends and others, and would be 
pleased to have their patronage. 

E. L. WEBSTER, Prop’r. 


FRIENDS’ It 


Swarthmore College. 


THE FOLLOWING COURSE OF LECTURES ON 
THE PURITAN REVOLUTION, 
will be delivered at the College by 
W. HUDSON SHAW, 
of the University of (*xford, England. All friends of 
the College are cordially invited to attend them. 
Hour, trom 3 ta 4 p. m 
Laecrur* I, First month 13, 1893 
“The Seed-Time of the Great Rebellion—The 
Duke of Kkuckingham—Sir John Eliot.” 
Laworere II., First month 20 
“The Experiment of Absolute Rule—Lord Straf- 
ford and Archbishop Laud.’ 
Lecrone IT1., First month 27 
“@he First Civil War—Pym and 
Hyde, Fairfax, and Cromwell.” 
Lactur’ IV., Second month 3 
“Representative Men—Falkland, Colonel 
hutchinson, Milton, Montrose, Sir Harry 
Vane, Richard Baxter, George Fox.” 
Lecture V., Second month 10 
“The Secand Civil War and Fall of the Mon- 
archy—Charle: L. and Cromwell.’ 
Lagcrure VL, Sec 
“Cromwell.”’ 


Hampden, 


nd month 17 


Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Opens Ninth month 13, 1892. Thirty minutes 
from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the 
care of Friends. Full College courses for young men 
and young women leading to Classical, Engineering, 
Scientific, and Literary degrees. Healthful location, 
extensive grounds, buildings, machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For catalogues and particu- 
Jam, address 

CHARLES De GARMO, President. 


Swarthmore Grammar School, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 
Second Term begins First month 30, 1893. Pupils 


may enter at any time, and will be charged from 
time of entrance 


‘ ‘ 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing ismew and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
res for business or college. Healthfully and 
Sv located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lems, address 7 
SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


—_— 


Abington Friends’ School, 
Wor Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown, Pa. Under the care of Abington 
Monfhiy Meeting. Thorough work, good care; 
moderate charges; gymnasium; laboratory; vocal 
culture. Pupils may enter atany time. Circulars 
sent on application 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa., 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Newtown Friends’ School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open 
Ninth month 5, 1892. For further particulars address 
MARY R. LEWIS, Principal, or LYDIA P. DUTTON, 
Clerk of Committee, Newtown Square, Delaware 
county, Pa 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
ough courses preparing for admission to any college, 
or furnishing a good business education. The school 
will apen Ninth month 13th, 1892. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


Millenery. (22i€ 5. LAMBERT 


Successor to E SHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) 
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“JARVIS-CONKLIN ' What 
We Offer 


Investors. 


Over 3,000 investors and no dissatisfied ones. 


THE HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
For full particulars address 


H. F. NEWHALL, 


Manager Eastern Office 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 
611-613 Chesinut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 
Capital (paidin),. . . . . 250,000.00 
Surplus, .... - 25,000.00 
Undivided Profits, . 5,190.56 

Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
“nae on Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety 


ntered for Admivistrators and others. The Com- 
! also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 


~ | t« Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
Ui | wards, per annum 
qi | JosepH R. RHOADS, President. 
| Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. — ROBERT Morris EAar.y, Sec’y ana Treas. 
Capital Paid Up $2,100,000.00 Wo. B. LANE, Zitle and Trust Officer. 
l » ° ,400,000. 
Surplus and Profits, 1,017,653.25 


Investment Securities 
Yielding 334 to 6 Per Cent. 


PER CENT. GOLD DEBENTURES inane 


Secured by carefully selected First Mortgages. CHEAP WESTERN LANDS ON LONG TIME, 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, 
Vice-President. 
H. R. MAJOR, Manager. 





Ample security and 8 per 
cent. interest, with privi- 
lege of withdrawing their 
money on short notice. 
Paid-in Capital, $950,- 
ooo. Sinking Fund Mort- 
gages our specialty. 


MORTGAGETRUST CO. 


| 
sianieiotainacies | 


Cash Capital and Surplus, $2,840.000 
Reserve Liability, - - - - 
Subscribed Capital, - - 


1,112,500 | 


| 
- 3,750,000 | 
, ’ j 
Offer subject to prior sale and $600 
advance of price with ut notice ,000 
Six per - ent. thirty-year preferred first mortgage gold 
bonds of *‘ The Kansas (ity Elevated Railway Com- 
pany,’’ secured by complete system of railway con- 
necting the two Kansas Cities, an underlying se- 
curity to $2,000,000 bonds and $2,600,000 stock. Price 
105 and interest 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





6 per cent. lowa City and Farm Mortgages of 
Des Moines Loan and Trust Company 


G per cent. Mortgage Debenture Bonds of 


Texas Loan Agency 
7 per cent. Denver City Mortgages 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
No. 282 BuLuitr BurLpine, Philad’a., Pa. 


DIRECTORS 

John B. Love, 

John Lucas, 

8. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 
E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny. 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 

A. Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R. Gill, 
Thomas A. Gummey, 
Charles 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis, 


| Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or 
| Colorado. 

| _ Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and 

| Utah, Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished 

free on application. 
EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land Agent, U. P. R. R. 
Holder, McLean County, mn. 


CLUB RATES FOR 1893. | 


‘Other Periodicals at Discount Prices. 


We announce our Club Rates for 1898. Read the figures given, and also’read the notes below. 


We will send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one yea), with any of the periodicals named below, 
for the amount stated “for both.” 


WEEKLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
Philadelphia Press, ($1.) . ‘ $3.25 
The Independent, ($3.) 5.10 
Harper's Weekly, ($4.) 5.70 
Harper's Young People, ($2.) 4.00 
Housekeeper's Weekly, ($1.) 3.25 
Country Gentleman. ($2.50.) 4.25 
Christian Union, ($3.) 5.00 
Scientific American, ($3.) 5.00 
Harper’s Bazar, ($4.) 5.70 
Journal of Education, ($2.50) 4.50 
Littell’s Living Age, ($8.) 9.60 
Chicago I nter-Ocean, ($1.) 3.25 
Garden and Forest, ($4.) 5.60 : . 

Good Housekeeping, ($2.) . ‘ 


he Critic, -) ‘ : ; 
tT ($8 6.20 Our Little ones and the Nursery, ($1.50. )3.80 
_ *,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will name 

prices. 

*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered through 
us), by subtracting $2.40 from the rate given under the heading “‘ price for both.” 

*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any rea- 
son do not wish to remit for it at present, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay 
or our paper separately. 


MONTHLIES. 
PERIODICAL, PRICE FOR BOTH. 

Scribner's Magazine, ($3.) $5.00 
The Century Magazine, ($4.) 6.10 
Harper’s Magazine, ($4.). 5.60 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4.) : 5.75 
The Cosmopolitan, ($3.) : 4.75 
Popular Science Monthly, ($5.) 
North American Review, ($5.) 
St. Nicholas, ($3.) . : ; 7 
Magazine of American History, ($5.) 
Wide Awake, ($2.40.) . ; : 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50.) = 
Phrenological Journal, ($1.50.) 
American Agriculturist, ($1.50.) 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ($3.) 
The Farm Journal, ($0.50.) . 
The Home Maker, ($2.) 
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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
II. 


Be not anxious about to-morrow. Do to-day’s duty 
only ; fight to-day’ s temptations, and do not weaken and dis- 
tract yourself by looking forward to things you cannot see, 
and could not understand if you saw them. Enough for 
you that God is just and merciful, and will reward every 
man according to his work. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Charles Kingsley b. at Dartmoor, in Devonshire, England, Sixth 
month 12, 1819, d. First month 23, 1875. He became curate, first, and 
then (1844) rector of Eversley, in Hampshire, in the “ Established 
Church” of England, and continued his home there during life. He 
was some time professor of history at Cambridge University, became in 
1869, a Canon of Chester, and in 1873 a Canon of Westminster, and 
chaplain to the Queen. His published works are very numerous, mak- 
ing 28 volumes, and cover an extended range. Early in life he threw 
himself with great enthusiasm into the movement to improve the condi- 
tion of the working classes of England; “Alton Locke ’’ and “ Yeast ”’ 
represent this effort. ‘ Kingsley was by nature hot-tempered, enthusias- 
tic, and combative, yet infinitely sympathetic and tender of heart.”’ 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 
HE man with piercing eye and cultured brain 
Gazes, investigates, and tabulates 
As best he can, the laws that rule the world— 
Why the leaf falls; why tempests sweep the main ; 
Why dire disease makes havoc in our midst. 
And these are aims worthy a noble mind. 
But let him not neglect the highest aid— 
The fnendship and the counsel of the One 
Who gave the laws that Nature glad obeys. 
He who most truly reads and understands 
The mystery of life in bird and flower, 
The infinitude of space—the lightning’s flash— 
Is he who, in meek reverence, humbly prays : 

“Father! Thy works are round me, let me see 
In them Thy wisdom, love, and boundless power ; 
Let me adore Thee with a mind uncramped ; 
Oh, help Thou me, enlarge my heart and brain— 
God-given powers—which link my life to Thine, 
And only to their fullest growth attain 
When fixed on Thee, Almighty Father, God !°’ 
J. £., in The Friend, (London). 


PHILADELPHIA Y. M. DISCIPLINE, 1719. 


Ir has already been stated in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 
(probably more than once, but particularly Fifth “month 30, 1891), that 
the first printed copy of the Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
was issued in 1797, and a more orderly arrangement and expansion of 
this in another printed book in 1806,—this latter being the edition which 
is most commonly known and cited. Before 1797 the Discipline was in 
manuscript only, and written copies of it were made and circulated 
among the different meetings. One of these, probably the earliest (we 
are now speaking of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting only), was made in 
1706, and this was subsequently revised and enlarged in 1719. 

A copy of this Discipline of 1719 has been sent to the writer of this 
by a friend in Bucks county. It is in a good state of preservation. We 
print below part of the introduction, as having a special interest at the 
present time. 


FROM OUR YEARLY MEETING, held att Phila- 
delphia for Pensilvania & the Jerseys, by adjournment 
from the 21st to the 26th of the 7th month, 1719. To 
the Several Quarterly & Monthly meetings Thereonto 
belonging : 

Dear Friends, when it pleas’d God to Manifest the 
Glorious dispensation of his blessed Son our Lord and 
Saviour in the flesh, Apostles were Sent forth in his Ser- 
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vice, & Numbers believed in his name; and in the early 
times of Christianity it was found necessary for the Apos- 


| tles, Disciples & believers to meet often together for th 


Comfort Consolation & Strengthening one of another ; 
Where, pursuant to the very nature and designe of the 
Gospell, which brought peace & good will to Mankind, 
Love & Charity greatly abounded ; a care arose for the 
Establishment and Edification of the Church and their 
labour was that all should be of one mind and become as 
one family. The Best among the Gentiles, who not hav- 
ing a law were a law unto themselves, accounted sociall 
affection & communicative good to be the greatest virtue 
& highest purpose of life. This Christianity hath es- 
tablished and greatly improv’d, & without this Charity all] 
is Nothing,—this Charity which is the foundation of the 
Gospel of God, and as they abide in it their Meetings are 
of Authority and the Lord hath blessed & will bless their 
endeavours. 

But in succession of him [time?] the Simplicity & 
good purposs of such meetings extreamly declined, & 
particular Setts of men, for worldly or carnal ends, as- 
sumed an Authority, exercising Lordship over the flock, 
observing the Command so far onely as to retain the Name 
of Servants when nothing was less in view. Pomp & 
Power was assumed & they made a distinction of them- 
selves as the peculiar heritage of God, & then sociall good 
& Charity of mind & Practice was verry much lost. 

And as it hath Pleased the Lord in these latter days to 
calla People to freedom, & from under that Unnatural 
and Unwarrantable Yoke: So at the same time he hath 
been pleas’d to raise in the hearts of his Servants in some 
degree that Primitive love & good will wherein they have 
been persuaded and directed by his wisdom & Power to 
have Meetings established for the like good purpose as in 
the Primitive Times, therein to have Oversight, Care, and 
Compassion one over another, and to endeavour that all 
may walk Humbly Decently & Honestly: & be of one 
mind, as becomes the Servants and followers of our holy 
Lord: ‘This is called our Discipline, in the exercise 
whereof persuasion and gentle dealing is & ought to be 
our Practice; and when after all our Christian Endeav- 
ours any through perverseness or Stubborness cannot be 
reclaim’d, the Extent of our judgment is Censure, or Dis- 
owning such to be of our Communion. And as this au- 
thority and practice is Christian so is it laudable & rea- 
sonable in Society, for the good & reputation of the whole 
Body ought to claim our greatest regard, and subordin- 
ately that of every member. 

Hence arises a Care & Concern for Decency & 
Comely order in all our Meetings of Worship & business, 
as well as orderly walking, honesty & Plainness in the 
particular members of our Society: Much more might be 
said as to the necessity, righteousness, & beauty of Church 
Disciplie ; but as this is Chiefly to friends & Elders es- 
tablished in their judgment concerning the Same, it is the 
intent & Endeavour of this Meeting to be as concise as is 
possible, both here & in the following Particulars, recom- 
mended for General Use and Practice as may be with 
Clearness. ; 

And now it may be proper to let you understand that 
severall or most of the Quarterly Meetings haveing repre- 





sented to our last Yearly Meeting that the former Advice 
and Direction of the Yearly Meeting in 1704, commonly 
called the Book of Discipline, did seem upon experience 
and practice to want a revisall; the same was taken into 
Consideration, and hath been Accordingly revised & as 
much as may be contracted, and what follows is the same, 
so revised, contracted, and amended, and is accordingly 
recommended in place of the former for general Use and 
Practice 


CHE QUERIES. 

The “ Extracts ’’ sent down (in manuscript) by the Yearly Meeting, 
in 1747, provide for the asking and answering of the Queries. They 
were then set forth as follows : 

In Order to Incite a care & concern in the Over Seers 
and other Friends of the Respective Monthly Meetings to 
maintain and put in practice our Christian Discipline, it 
was Agreed that at least once in each Quarter of the 
Year the following Queries be read in the Monthly & pre- 
parative Meetings, to which the Over Seers or other 
weighty friends may make such answers as they may be 
able to do, and the respective circumstances of their 
Meeting may require, that all thereby may be reminded 
of their Duty, to witt: 

1. Are Friends carefull to attend Meeting for worship, 
both on first Days and other Days of the week, appointed 
for that Service? And are they Carefull to meet at the 
hour Appointed? Do they Refrain [from] Sleeping in 
Meeting? Or do they Accustom themselves to Snuffing, 
or Chewing Tobacco in Meetings? 

2. Do Friends keep clear of Excess, either in Drink 
ing of Drams or other strong Drink ? 

, 3. Are there any that keep company in order for mar- 
riage with those that are not of us? or with any others 
without Consent of parents or Guardians ? 

4. Do Friends keep clear from Tattling, Tale bear 
ing, whispering, back-biteing, & meddling with matters 
wherein they are not concern’d ? 

5. Are there any Friends that frequent musick houses, 
or go to Dancing or gaming ? 

6. Are Friends carefull to Train up their children in 
the nurture and fear of the Lord, and to refrain [restrain ?] 
them from vice and Evil company, and to keep them to 
plainness of speech and Apparrell ? 

7. Are the poor taken care of, and are their children 
put to school and apprenticed out, after [being] sufficiently 
learned, to Friends? and do Friends put their own chil- 
dren out to Friends as much as may be? 

8. Are there any who launch into business beyond 
what they are able to manage, and so break their prom- 
ises in not paying their just debts in due time? and where 
Differences happen are used to have them 
Speedily Ended ? 

9g. Are there any belonging to this meeting that are 
Removed without a Certificate? Or are there any Come 
from another part appearing as Friends and have not pro- 
duced Certificates ? 

The coy 


endeavors 
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1747, from which we take the above, is 
not perfect, and there may have been one or two more questions on an 


y of the Extracts of 


additional page. In 1773 the Extracts show that the Queries were as 


above, and also contained the following : 


ro. Are Friends clear from Depriving the King of 


his duties ? 

11. Do Friends the former advices of our 
yearly meeting not to encourage the importation of slaves, 
nor to buy them after imported ? 

12. Are Friends carefull to settle their affairs, and 
make their wills in time of health ? 


( y| serve 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal- 
GEORGE FOX AND QUAKERISM. 
As a Society we trace our descent from George Fox, and 
with a feeling of reverential regard look back to him as 
one whose soul was inspired with the leaven of God’s 
eternal truth. 

Watching the trend of thought and aspiration as it 
is now voiced from week to week, and month to month, 
by the pen of earnest Friends through the INTELLIGEN- 
CER AND JOURNAL, are we not deeply impressed with the 
type of the past, the spirit of the present, and the possi- 
bilities of the future ? 

George Fox was a typical Quaker, a real Friend, a 
radical reformer, an uncompromising iconoclast, and a 
willing martyr. He was an enthusiast ; but his enthusiasm 
was born of the Spirit—born of that ‘‘ inspiration of the 
Almighty,’’ which fell upon him as the dews of heaven, 
and welled up from the depths of his soul as a thence- 
forth unquenchable fountain. 

Early Friends became such by conviction ; 
habit, custom, inheritance, or routine. Their minds 
were aroused and their zeal enkindled. . The times were 
propitious for an onward step, fora fresh wave of spiritual 
and religious life. Not that the ideas were new, for indeed 
the basic ideas of the religion of George Fox were already 
hoary with age ; they had blossomed for centuries back of 
the Mosaic dispensation. Men had communed with the 
Infinite through the ‘silent waiting’’ for ‘‘ the inward 
manifestation and operation of the Holy Spirit on their 
own minds,’’ ages upon ages before that same power is 
glimpsed to us, as being present with the virgin priestesses 
of the ancient temples of Egypt or of Greece. Early 
Christianity had gathered up these principles of inde 
structible truth from the eternity of the past. Philoso- 
phers and sages had recognized and taught them, though 
tinted with their own individual peculiarities. Martin 
Luther had protested against the gross errors in which 
priesthood had given them a setting; and when the 
world still groaned together in bondage to the letter of 
established churchianity, George Fox came forth as a 
morning luminary proclaiming with power, ‘‘ The light 
within ’’ as the Saviour of mankind and the heritage of 
every soul. What was the response? The response was 
seen here and there, on every side, and on all favorable 
occasions, as the mantle of inspiration with the power of 
truth, fell upon those individuals (whether men or wo- 
men) whose minds were most susceptible to its impressive 
teachings. ‘* Quench not the Spirit ’’ became the rule of 
their lives, and a host of living preachers grew up in 
the brief span of a human life-time. ‘‘ To do justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly,’’ were but the natural fruit- 
age of a divine illumination which opened the soul’s 
vision to the perception of higher spiritual truths, and to 
the fact that spiritual life and heavenly beatitudes came 
not by proxy, or by priest, or by prescribed ceremonies 
and formulas, but by spiritual growth and unfoldment into 
the living of that higher life of obedience to right, which 
is the Divine order for man’s well-being, both here and 
hereafter. While the principles of eternal truth recog- 
nized by Friends are the inalienable heritage of all hu- 
manity, they as a Society hold them in a peculiar setting, 
which is an inheritance from the personality of George 
Fox and early Friends. 

These vestiges of former personalities, carefully and 
conscientiously preserved, are what constitute *‘a pecu- 
liar people.’’ Beautiful though the outer form of their 
conceptions may be, yet the spirit, or underlying truth, 
alone contributes living impulse to the present generation. 
That alone is imperishable, and the voice of God to man, 
to-day, to-morrow, and forever 


not by 





®To us of t to- sili: hace arises the pertinent question, 
Are we as ready to come out of bondage to past religious 
beliefs, forms, and customs, as George Fox was to break 
away from ‘*’steeple houses ’’ and priestly dictation ? 

If we are still holding to our traditions as more authori- 
tative than new revelations of Divine truth, we are living 
in the letter, not the spirit of the teachings of George 
Fox, and we are but dead branches on the living tree of 
growing spiritual life. 

The present age is one of stimulated thought, of 
larger knowledge, of more universal education, and of 
fuller experience. Reascn grasps the sceptre of power, 
and demands the how, why, and wherefore of all that is 
accepted, whether it be in science, morals, or religion. 
The spirit of the age is to design new avenues of useful- 
ness, to prove all things, to question traditions, and to 
search everywhere for the Divine. It is a larger recogni- 
tion of the divinity that is present in all perceptible mani- 
festations and operations of life. 
ment are held up for review. Shackles are fallen from the 
bondman, and mental shackles are continually falling 
from the human mind. Science and philosophy are being 
revised and re-revised to meet the demands of proven 
facts. ‘Traditions are vanishing as a wreath of mist be- 
fore the rising sun. Even old theologies are being dis- 
cussed and modified, just in proportion as human souls 
grow into broader and clearer 
truth. 

There is universal awakening, as it were, a new morn- 
ing dawning. That “breath of morn’ 
Friends as well as elsewhere. 

This is the spirit of ‘the present. It means growth, 
unfoldment, evolution of thought and life, a larger ex- 
pression of the Divine in-dwelling, in which ‘‘ we live 
and move and have our being.’’ It is the ‘‘ inner light ’’ 
of George Fox, lighting up some of the pathway of our 
future, and gilding some of the mountain peaks of that 
eternal progress which lies before us in the eternity to 
come. 

The religion of the past reached not the ultimate limit 
of religious perception and religious experience ; but, 
rather, ‘‘ floods of God’s new light, and sweeter and 
broader revelations of his truth ’’ lie before us in the fu- 
ture. 

In the words of an eminent clergyman we may say: 
‘* In the line of this religious evolution I believe there is 
to be found scope for the development of sanctities of the 
spiritual life, such as has never been heard or thought of 
in all the world. All that is true, all that is beautiful, all 
that is lovely, all that is hopeful, all that is human, all 
that is Divine remains to become the seed of ever newer 
and higher growths in the years that are to come.’’ 

Bordentown, N. J. SUSAN ( 
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AND RACE STREETS. 
[CLASS MEETING, TWELFTH MONTH 18, 1892. ] 
PAPER: SPECIAL CULTURE. 

LET us accept at the outset the definition of duty laid 
down for this program of work by the Friend who intro- 
duced the general subject, duties regarding self. He, 
you may remember, defined duty as ‘‘ that which is ow- 
ing.’’ My duty includes, then, all that I owe to myself, 
to my fellow beings, individually and collectively, and to 
my God. 

It shall be the aim of the present paper to set forth as 
clearly as possible the views of the writer as to what a 
man owes _to himself in the direction of special intellect- 
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ual culture. By sila saline, I understand the cultiva- 
tion of particular tastes and capacities which seem likely 
to promote our most perfect development, to enable us to 
attain our jhighest possibilities. 

Some one has epigrammatically said that a thoroughly 
educated man should know everything of something and 
something of everything. This, when shorn of its extra- 

vagance and applied to the subject of self-culture, seems 
to say: ‘‘It is the duty of a man to cultivate as great a 
varicty of his intellectual powers as is possible without 
crowding out or stunting the growth of those which are 
of most immediate and vital importance to him.’’ And 
the part that we wish to emphasize to-day is that there is 
need of concentration of our efforts in intellectual culture. 
The field is so broad and the variety of subjects is so great 
that no one can hope for success with all. If we attempt 
to put too great a variety of vegetables into our intellect- 
ual garden all will be crowded and ill-cultivated, and the 
crop a failure. 

It is a matter of common observation and one based 
on scientific principles, that there is a great difference be- 
tween farms, even in the same neighborhood, as to the 
crops for which they are best adapted. Moreover, the 
farmers’ tastes, habits, ability, and previous experience 
must be taken into consideration in deciding what is best 
for him to plant. In the same way, in all the affairs of 
life, we find ourselves in the midst of peculiar surround- 
ings to which we must to some extent conform. These 
surroundings constitute our farm. We, the farmers, have 
inherited and developed in previous surroundings,—at 
home, in school, and in society and business circles,— 
certain useful capacities and propensities, which, once 
having got the start of our other capacities and propensi- 
ties, seem to promise the surest and most abundant re- 
ward of further culture. These we must cultivate, simply 
because they are what we are best qualified to cultivate ; 
they suit best our temperaments, our abilities, and our 
surroundings. By cultivating them we shall best serve 
our immediate need to provide for the material wants of 
ourselves and those dependent upon us; and, further, we 
shall thus and thus only be enabled to do our full duty in 
the community, whether it be in the political, social, or 
professional field. 

Of course, this need of effort in special directions 
does not imply that we are to totally neglect all other 
fields of activity. In fact, so close is the relationship be- 
tween all the parts of the domain of thought that no one 
part can be considered entirely independent of the others. 
You know the grand thought of the poet Terence (hea- 
then though he was): ‘‘ I am a man, and can be indiffer- 
ent to nought that concerns mankind.’’ ‘This was meant 
and is usually interpreted in a spiritual sense; but it is 
equally true intellectually. Whatever thought has nour- 
ished and strengthened another human mind must have 
some elements of nourishment and strength for me. At 
least, it must be of interest to me; if for no other reason, 
simply because it is of interest to my brother man. And this 
ismore than an abstraction and a sentiment. So long as 
we are social creatures, our own happiness and the happi- 
ness of those with whom we are associated must depend 
upon the maintenance of some common grounds of 
thought as well as of interest. 

But the need of specialization remains. I would fain 
know something about everything; but I must know 
everything about some one thing—or as nearly that as is 
possible—if Iam to attain any great degree of success, 
and do my best work. It is the tendency: of the times 
to specialize. The closer and closer inter-communication 
between men of allied interests and pursuits in all parts of 
the world, the multiplication of books and of technical 
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and professional journals have made it easy—and there- 
fore natural and necessary—for men who wish to succeed 
in competition with others to familiarize themselves with 
all the leading facts that are known to men .in the same 
special lines of work, the world over. This means con- 
stant, patient, devoted work ; it means inevitable narrow- 
ing of interest ; it means renunciation ; but it also means 
the broadening and deepening of one’s knowledge of his 
specialty. The specialist is brought face to face with 
questions of the highest interest, whose existence he could 
hardly have or whose significance at least he 
could never have comprehended, before his long-continued 
and detailed study. He learns to love his work and to 
appreciate its possibilities. He feels himself, if he has 
ability and spirit, one of a chosen band whose duty and 
destiny is to extend the bounds of knowledge in his 
profession. 

This enthusiasm is by no means to be limited to the 
so-called learned professions. It is not only the lawyer, 
the physician, the statesman, the philolgist, the anti- 
quarian, the student of nature’s laws, and the philsopher 
that win victories of thought. The farmer, the florist, 
the gardener, the builder, the mechanic, need to special- 
ize and to prepare themselves to triumph over the difficul- 
ties that have beset and hitherto baffled others working in 
the same lines. What a delight there is in the conscious- 
ness that we are master-workmen—imperfect masters, to be 
sure, and subject to innumerable limitations—but ambi- 
tious, zealous, and growing in strength day by day. 

Thus far with reference to the necessity and advantage 
of special culture. Now a word as to its dangers. 


Zuessec 1 


As there are many people so constituted that they can 
scarcely or not at all resist certain forms of physical ex- 


cess ; so there are some who cannot keep within bounds 
in this matter of intellectual culture. And the more 
enthusiastic the devotion to some one line of work, the 
greater is the danger of intemperance. It is well to have 
a hobby ; but it is zof well to ride it all the time. 

In the first place too constant devotion to one pursuit 
defeats its own purpose. Enthusiasm outruns strength, 
and there is premature decay physically or intellectually, 
—often both. 

But even with sustained mental power, the specialist 
in proportion as he is a specialist, becomes narrow. He 
near to his own beloved subject that all else is 
dwarfed by distance. He can attach little importance to 
the objects of other men’s thoughts, for they rarely come 
within the range of his mental vision,—so preoccupied is 
he with his own interests. He lives, it may be, 
dise ; but it is an unsocial, selfish Paradise. 

hen, there is the tendency to attach undue import 
ance to petty details, to become pedantic, to be picking 
at the shreds of thought, and failing to grasp it in its 
entirety. 

Above all is the danger of selfishness. We 
duties regarding others as well as ourselves. 
sided and exclusive intellectual culture into which the 
specialist is danger of drifting, often takes very little 
account of the needs and desires of others. Social duties 
and citizenship are neglected. The family 
misses the father’s presence and loving care,—or even in 
Wife 
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the grossest cases,—the means of material support. 
and children may be denied half of the comforts and 
opportunities of life that should naturally be theirs, so 
that the one member of the family may be free to devote 
all of his time and means to his favorite pursuit. No 
man owes to himself such a debt as that. Whatever we 
owe to ourselves we must pay, as far as lies in our power, 
but only on these terms and chiefly for this purpose, that 
we may be better able to pay our debt to our fellow men. 
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We have no right to hound up what we have received. 
No blessing will rest on any self-culture that does not look 
beyond self. 


SECRETARY'S MINUTES. 

Twelfth month 18, 1892. Special Culture was pre 
sented to our consideration by a paper prepared and read 
by Prof. Ferris W. Price, of Swarthmore College. Many 
expressed unity with his ideas, dwelling particularly on 
the elasticity of his views ; for while dealing topically 
with Culture in special lines, he showed clearly that this, 
if done in the proper spirit, was only a means towards the 
one end, viz. : fitting a// the faculties for their best work, 
for, as a Friend remarked, our whole life is dwarfed if each 
part of our threefold nature does not bear its fruit. 

We were cautioned against allowing a specialty to 
command us and so cramp us in the performance of our 
duties in life ; we must remember we are not considering 
the culture of self for se/f, but for the strength it may 
give towards making our duties to others of more avail. 

Another told how he had formerly been somewhat 
prejudiced against specialties from observing the one- 
sided nature of those holding too tenac iously to one line 
of thought, but he was firm in the belief that this danger 
might be avoided if early education were so directed as to 
lay a broad and firm foundation upon which, in later years, 
the chosen specialty might be added without danger of 
marring the symmetrical whole. 

The concluding remarks drew attention to the fact 
that all the avenues of thought so far opened come 
together at a point at which each must decide as to the 
right path for his feet to walk: bearing in mind always 
that this special culture may not be in the arts or sciences, 
but in some apparently more humble advocation in which 
the ‘‘ all-round ’’ man or woman, so much needed in the 
world, can play a useful part. 


Adjourned till First month 1, 1893. 


MARY HOWITT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY : EXTRACTS 
PARENTAGE AND DESCENT.—1758-1796. 

I can best commence my narrative with a few particulars 
respecting my father and his family. He, Samuel Botham, 
was descended from a long line of farmers, who had lived 
for centuries in primitive simplicity on their property, 

Apsford, situated in the bleak, northern part of Stafford- 

shire, known as the Moorlands. It was a wild, solitary 
district, remote from towns, and only half cultivated, 
with wide stretches of brown moors, where the undis- 
turbed peewits wailed through the long summer day. Soli- 
tary houses miles apart stood here and there. Villages 
were far distant from each other. There was little church- 
going, and education was at the lowest ebb. 

The town of Leek, itself a primitive place, might be 
called the capital of this wild district. It was the resort 
of the rude farmers on the occasion of fairs and markets. 
Strange, brutal crimes occurred from time to time, the re- 
port of which came like a creeping horror to the lower 
country. Sordid, penurious habits prevailed ; the hoard- 
ing of money was considered a great virtue. 

The Bothams of Apsford, who had accepted the teach- 
ing of George Fox, might be preserved by their princi- 
ples from the coarser habits and ruder tastes of their 
neighbors, but refined or learned they certainly were not. 
The sons, walking in the footsteps of their fathers, culti- 
vated the soil; the daughters attended to the house and 
dairy, as their mothers had done before them. They 
rode on good horses, saddled and pillioned, to meeting at 
Leek on First-day mornings, and were a well-to-do, or- 
derly set of people. 
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Now and then a son or daughter married ‘‘ out of the 
Society,’’ as it was termed, and so split off like a branch 
from the family tree, with a great crash of displeasure 
from the parents, and ‘‘disownment,’’ as it was called, 
from the monthly meeting. In the ancient records of 
the Staffordshire Monthly Meeting, preserved by the 
Friends of Leek, they appear, however, to have been 
generally satisfactory members, living up to the old stand- 
ard of integrity of their ancestress, Mary Botham, who, 
a widow at the head of the house in the days of Quaker 
persecution, was imprisoned in Stafford jail for refusing 
to pay tithes. In Besse’s ‘‘ Sufferings of Friends’’ Mary 
Botham is also mentioned as set in the stocks and put 
into jail in Bedfordshire, leading to the supposition that 
she traveled in the ministry. 

Years glided uneventfully on, generation followed 
generation, until 1745, when the rumor that ‘‘ the Scotch 
rebels were coming’’ filled the scattered inhabitants of 
the Moorlands with terror. Even the quiet Friend, John 
Botham, of Apsford, might have prepared to fight; one 
thing is certain, he hurried wife and children out of the 
way, and buried his money and valuables. But there was 
no need of fighting, hardly of fear. The Scotch soldiers, 
Highlanders who came to that secluded spot, only de- 
manded food. ‘They sliced the big round cheeses and 
toasted them on their claymores at the kitchen fire. 
James Botham, the younger son of the house, then a lad 
of ten or twelve, and who died at the age of eighty-nine, 
watched them thus employed, and talked of it to the last. 
I remember as a child being one of his most eager 
listeners. 

John Botham, like another King Lear, divided his prop- 
erty during his lifetime among his children, three sons 
and two daughters. But his eldest son, another John, al- 
though he received the comfortable old homestead as his 
portion, being naturally of a roaming, sociable disposition, 
removed in the year 1750, at the age of twenty-six, to 
Uttoxeter, in the more southern part of the county. <A 
small but long established company of Friends, chiefly 
consisting of the two families Shipley and Summerland, 
resided there. William Shipley’s sister, Rebecca Sum- 
merland, a comely, well-endowed widow, between thirty 
and forty, living in a house of her own, may have been 
from the first an attraction to the new-comer from the 
Moorlands. 

She had married young, and had at the time of which 
I speak two sons, remarkably tall and stout youths, both 
amply provided for, and quite ready to be their own mas- 
ters. Many men had looked upon the widow as a desira- 
ble wife, but she had declined all proposals, until wooed 
and won by John Bothan, six years her junior. She be- 
came his wife in 1755, and handed over to him her malt- 
ing business. 

Their first son was born in 1756, and called James ; 
their second, Samuel, in 1758, and he was my father. 

Here I may mention a favorite playmate of Samuel’s 
childhood, his first cousin, Ann Shipley, two years his 
junior. In after years she and another first cousin, Mor- 
ris Shipley, fell in love with each other, and as the rules 
of the Society to which they belonged did not allow of 
first cousins marrying, they set off to Gretna Green, and 
returned man and wife, to the great scandal of the 
Friends, by whom they were disowned, but afterwards re- 
instated in membership. Emigrating to the United States, 
they became progenitors of the important banking firm of 
that name. She died in 1843, in the g4th year of her 
age, and in the full use of her faculties. My youngest 
sister, Emma, then residing in America, had called on 
her, and been most kindly received. 

My grandmother’s second marriage brought her much 


disquietude. It was an enduring displeasure to her grown- 
up sons, and made a considerable breach in the hitherto 
united meeting. I use here the phraseology of Friends, 
‘‘meeting’’ in this sense being equivalent to church or , 
religious body. She speedily discovered, moreover, that 
her husband had no faculty for regular business. He was 
an amateur doctor, with a turn for occult sciences, and 
later on for animal magnetism—a system of cure by means 
of ‘‘sympathetic affection’’ between the sick person and 
the operator, introduced by Father Hehl, a Jesuit at Vi- 
enna, about 1774. For this purpose my grandfather used 
Perkins’s metallic tractors—two small, pointed bars of 
brass and steel, which being drawn over the diseased 
parts of the body were supposed to give relief through 
the agency of electricity or magnetism. He also pre- 
pared snuffs and vegetable medicines. His roving socia- 
bleness, combined with a love of nature, caused him to 
spend much time amongst friends and acquaintances up 
and down the country. His accredited healing powers. 
his grave and scriptural way of talking, his position in 
the Society of Friends, he having been an acknowledged 
minister from about his 24th year, the interest he took in 
mowing, reaping, and other agricultural pursuits, perhaps in 
remembrance of his early years at Apsford, made him wel- 
come in many a village, farmhouse, and Quaker’s parlor, 
whilst he on his part cast aside his wife’s anxieties and all 
needful forethought for the future of their two sons. 

Rebecca Botham, therefore, took upon herself the en- 
tire management of affairs. She sent the lads to the best 
reputed Friends’ school of that time, kept by Joseph 
Crosfield at Hartshill, in Warwickshire. Later on she 
provided handsome apprenticeship fees, and decided their 
callings in life. It was then a principle with Friends, 
that their sons, of whatever rank by birth, must be edu- 
cated to follow some useful trade or profession. Law was 
forbidden to them, and but few, strange to say, were edu- 
cated for the practice of medicine, although the art of 
healing appears peculiarly consonant with their humane 
and benevolent sentiments. 

She placed James with a merchant, the father of a 
schoolfellow with whom he had formed a strong friend- 
ship, and who dwelt in Lancaster, at that time a place of 
greater maritime and commercial importance than Liver- 
pool. She apprenticed Samuel to William Fairbank, of 
Sheffield, one of the most noted land-surveyors, whether 
amongst Friends or others. 

Unfortunately the ever-prudent and affectionate 
mother died in 1771, in the first year of the apprentice- 
ship of her youngest son. Probably about the year 1784 
or 1785 the young land-surveyor returned to Uttoxeter to 
establish himself there in his profession. On his so 
doing he made an appalling discovery. His father had 
mortgaged the greater part of his wife’s property, and a 
considerable portion of the income that remained was 
needful to pay the interest. 

The ill-will with which the elder half-brothers re- 
garded their mother’s second marriage was increased by 
these after circumstances. They considered that they had 
not only been robbed of their birth-right, but that it had 
been squandered by their stepfather. 

It was a joyless beginning of life to my father. He 
was, however, young, and endowed with much of his 
mother’s spirit and determination. He sold some of the 
less valuable property to free the rest, and took up his 
abode with his father in a humble tenement belonging to 
them in Carter street. It consisted on the ground-floor 
of a white-washed parlour, with a kitchen at the back. 
‘There was in the sitting-room a broad fire-place in a porch- 
like recess, but without a mantlepiece, and he, wishing 
oygive a little ornamentation or finish to the bald piece 
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of masonry, painted a series of graduated or interlaced 
lines in grey and black to represent a cornice. It was 
sure to be accurately and effectively done, as he possessed 
econsiderable skill in this sort of delineation. It, how- 
ever, displeased his father, who, with his rigid notions, 
considered it indulging the lust of the eye. 

Nothing more of the kind was attempted. Indeed, 
my father would soon be too much occupied by his pro- 
fession to have time for home decoration, being employed 
to enclose the Heath, an extent of common land to the 
north of the town; the appointment fell like a gift of 
God’s providence into his hands. ‘This, and other pro- 
fessional earnings, together with the aid of his brother 
James, who had settled in Liverpool as a broker in West 
Indian produce, gradually enabled him to redeem the 
mortgaged estate. Ye even this praiseworthy success was 
clouded by the death of his brother, who was carried off 
by fever only six weeks after his marriage, in 1787, to a 
young Friend, Rebecca Topper. In due course of time 
a posthumous daughter was born, who was likewise called 
Rebecca. The removed with her parents to 
Chelmsford, where she later married a Friend named John 
Marriage ; 


widow 


her daughter likewise becoming subsequently 
the wife of another member of the same family. 

My father seldom spoke of the sorrowful commence- 
ment of his career. On one occasion he related, how- 
ever, what, in a moment of weakness and failing trust in 
God, he had been tempted to do. In those days a popu- 
lar belief in the occult power of so-called witches pre- 
vailed.~ The most noted of the period and lo ality was 
Witch Hatton, who lived in the high Moorlands, from 
where his father came. To her he went in the darkest 
time of his perplexity, when he could see no possible 
means of rescuing his father’s affairs from their terrible 
entanglement. He did not reveal to us, his daughters, 
what the witch had said or done. He simply told us, 
with a shuddering emotion, ‘‘ he had left the house with 
deep self-abasement, inasmuch as he saw that he had been 
in the abyss of evil.”’ 


To be continued 
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TENDENCY TO EVI 
In an editorial article entitled ** 


The Duty of the Hour,”’ 
in your issue of ‘Twelfth 


month 31,-there occurs the fol 
lowing passage 
‘« It seems a very false estimate of the unbounded love 
and goodness of our Heavy enly Father to continue to be- 
lieve that the being to whose creation he added his own 
divine inbreathing and pronounced his work ’ good,’ IS 
‘ prone to evil’ from the very beginning of its existence. 
This thought has no place in the religious faith of Friends. 
While I am very far from being as conversant as I 
should like to be with the faith of Friends ‘‘ in the integ- 
rity of its first announcement,’’ the above-quoted state- 
ment is so much at variance with what I believe to be the 
truth, that I cannot forbear querying its correctness. As 
I understand it, the first 
which was almost 
Fox’s day. But 
this dogma, which imputes the sin of out first parents to 
every ch 
serveth 


the Society of Friends from 
rejected the doctrine of original 
universal] Christian 


has 
sin, 
y held by sects in 
ild since born into the world, whereby it ** de- 
God’s wrath and damnation,”’ is a very different 
thing from saying that the child is, by nature, ‘* prone to 
evil.’’ In the one case, the being is believed to be born 
burdened with another’s guilt ; in the other, it is 
lieved to come into the world innocent, but 
herent tendency 


be- 
with an in- 


to evil, and the sin for which it will be 
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held accountable will be of its own future commission, 
not Adam’s. (See Janney’s ‘‘ Dissertation on the Doc- 
trinal Views of George Fox,’’ art. ‘‘ Original and Pres- 
ent State of Man.’’) In confirmation of the view that 
inherent proneness to evil has a place,in the religious 
faith of Friends, the following extract from John Church- 
man’s Journal, which I happened to read_ recently, is in 
point: 

‘* Indeed I was early taught to think different from 
such who hold the perdition of infants, and am since 
confirmed in fully believing that the sin of our first par- 
ents is not imputed to us (tho’ as their offspring we are 
by nature prone to evil, which brings wrath).’’ 

More important to us, however, than what Friends in 
the Seventeenth or Eighteenth centuries may have be- 
lieved, is what we, near the threshold of the Twentieth, 
find in our experience to be true, and it does not appear 
to me to need any theological dogma, but simple candid 
observation, to show us that while our humanity bears 
with it a tendency to rise, is it not an unretarded ten- 
dency. In childhood, as well as in manhood, there is 
that within us which makes for self, asserting itself more 
and more with the unfolding requirements of our spiritual 
nature. And, indeed, is not the first conscious operation 
of that divine life which we believe to be in some meas- 
ure the heritage of every human being, the opening o 
the spiritual vision to the existence of sin? The conflic 
between good and evil is essentially an inward struggle,— 
the outward temptation would be no temptation but for 
the response to it from within,—and how quick is the 
evil within us to respond, and with how plausible a 
tongue—that would convince us even that it is’ no evil. 
Nearly nineteen centuries ago the divine truth was uttered 
that it is from within, out of the heart of man, that the 
evil things proceed which defile the man. Will we never 
heed the lesson, and remember that the corruption of the 
world is but the embodiment of the corrupt human hear 
And as we cannot deny the existence of evil in the world, 
why is it any more a ‘false estimate’’ of the Divine 
gcodness to recognize it inherent in man, than as inher- 
ent anywhere in the world, which is from 

Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


No. 4.—First MonTH 22, 1893. 
BIRTH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Many of the children of Israel shall he turn unto the 
Lord their God.—Luke 1: 16 
Scripture passages for study: Luke 1: 5-17. Also John, 1: 6-8, 15. 


(ZS EOGRAPHICAL. 


Judea, the southern portion of Palestine in the time 


of Jesus. It was bounded on the north by Samaria, and 
extended south to the ancient boundaries of Palestine. 
The country is hilly and broken, and less fertile than Gali- 
lee, the northern province; but a portion of its plains, 
particularly on the west, was very productive. Jerusalem, 
he capital of the whole country, the seat of the religion 
of the Jews, and the place of solemn assembly for the 
whole nation, was situated in this province. 

HISTORICAL. 

Herod, king of Judea, also called Herod the Great, 
was appointed king of Judea by the Roman government 
about B. C. 40. He died at the age of 64, about two 
years after the birth of Jesus. He re-built the Temple, 
and adorned Jerusalem with many splendid monuments. 
While possessing many of the elements of popularity, he 
was cruel and revengeful, and devoid of all the nobler 
qualities of true greatness. 
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THE Pumnnoon. 

Zacharias, of the course of Abia (or Abijah), the father 
of John the Baptist, was of the priestly race (see 2 Chroni- 
cles 24: 10), as was also his wife, Elizabeth. They were 
both devout, spiritually-minded persons, walking in the 
commandments of God, and waiting for the fulfillment of 
his promise to Israel. ‘To them is now made known the 
will of God to grant them the blessing they had long 
desired,—a son,—who, it was declared, should be the 
forerunner of the Messiah. Under the law the greatest 
blessing that could come to men consisted in having chil- 
dren, and giving members to the Synagogue. The Jewish 
priesthood, which in its earliest development was of a 
household or family character, the eldest son performing 
the duties of the priest, acquired its tribal or race peculi- 
arities at the time of the Exodus, the tribe of Levi being 
constituted the priesthood. Afterward, when instituted 
by David, they were divided into twenty-four classes or 
courses, of which that of Abiah (Abijah) was the tenth. 
Zacharias was one of the ordinary priests. ‘These, di- 
vided into the various courses, served each one week, and 
were relieved every Sabbath. ‘Their stated duty, in which 
Zacharias was at this time engaged, was to burn daily in- 
cense on the altar of incense, in the first or outer sanctuary. 
TEACHING. 

As we study the simple yet beautiful narrative of the 
incidents relating to the birth of him whose office it would 
be to ‘* prepare the way ’’ for Jesus, we note first that his 
parents were righteous before God, walking in all the com- 
mandments and ordinances of the Lord 4/ameless. What 
a blessing to any child to be able to look back to a pure 
and noble parentage—to be well born! It was not that 
they belonged to the priestly tribe, whose high position 


gave them access to all that was held sacred in the relig- 
ious life of the people and in their literature, for many 
instances are recorded of priestly sons whose lives were to 
the last degree corrupt, but there was that sense of duty 
and obligation to God and to the people which enabled 


them to mould their lives to the divine pattern. God has 
sent his leaders as the race was prepared to move forward, 
—to advance to higher levels of human progress. 

Among the sources of John’s greatness are the fol- 
lowing : 

First. His purity and self-control: ‘* He shall drink 
neither wine nor strong drink.’’ This statement is no 
doubt intended to declare that he would not only abstain 
from ‘‘ wine and strong drink,’’ but also from all other 
like harmful agents that would injure or destroy the high- 
est dev elopment. The lower was to be subjec ted to the 
higher, that the highest possible attainment might be 
reached. 

Second. ‘The presence of the Divine Spirit within 
him: ‘ He shall be filled with the Holy Ghost.’’ Doubt- 
less this declaration includes the thought of his willing 
obedience to the teaching of the Holy Spirit. Called to 
a great work, it is not strange that he should be especially 


fitted for it by the endowment of an especial measure of 


Divine Grace. 
of all good gifts. 

Third. His zeal in teachiug the truth: ‘‘ Many of 
the children of Israel shall he turn to the Lord their 
God.’’ His life was to be an earnest, and therefore a 
successful one. As success and failure are commonly re- 
garded, his life was not a success ; but in the highest 
sense, and in ‘‘ the sight of the Lord,’’ it was to be 
crowned with the truest success, for it would result in 
turning many to the truth. What nobler work, what 
higher success could any soul desire than this? 

Fourth. His courage and fearlessness in the work to 
which he was called: ‘*‘He shall go in the spirit and 


That was the gift of the Father and Giver 
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power of Elias. He was to appear as the reformer o 
his countrymen,—as another Elijah in the boldness with 
which he shall declare the truth, rebuke vice, and call 
upon his hearers to ‘‘ bring forth fruits meet for re- 
pentance.”’ 


LESSON NOTES. 

In all the forms of religion by which the human race 
has given expression to its sense of dependence upon ‘‘a 
power not of themselves,’’ there has been a setting apart 
of chosen ones whose duty it was to perform some service 
or make some offering to the Deity whom they acknowl- 
edged as Supreme, and such offering was for the whole 
community which the individual making the offering rep- 
resented. The religions of the ancients had their origin 
in pre-historic times, but the earliest records give evi- 
dence that the father was the priest for his family, and 
after him the oldest son exercised the office. We read 
in the book of Job that the patriarch ‘‘ rose up early in 
the morning and offered burnt offerings for his sons and’ 
daughters, for, he said, ‘‘it may be that my sons 
sinned, and renounced God in their hearts,’’ 
we are told, ‘‘ he did continually.’’ 

Abraham, migration from the land of Meso- 
potamia brought him at length to Canaan, the future home 
of his descendants, seems to have had a higher conception 
of the Divine Being than prevailed among the nations of 
that early time. ‘The unity and sovereignty of God and 
the privilege of holding intercourse with him, were 
marked features of his religion, but it was still patriarchal, 
the father making the offering for his family. And this 
appears to have been the usage of his descendants until 
after the Exodus, when a formal priesthood was estab- 
lished by setting apart thewhole tribe of Levi,—to which 
Moses, their,leader, belonged ,—for priests, with Aaron, his 
brother, as theShighpriest. ‘This consecration of the fam- 
ily or tribe of "Levi continued through all the vicissitude 
of the Hebrew nation. It was near theclose of the reign 
of king David that these priestly men were divided 
into ‘‘ courses.’” A very interesting and informing ac- 
count of this work of king David is given in first Chroni- 
cles (erroneously printed second Chronicles in the Les- 
sons), 23d and 24th chapters. ‘There we find the class or 
course of Abijah, or, as rendered Abia in Greek, to which 
Zacharias belonged, to have been the eighth. 

As our lesson informs us, it was of this man and his 
wife, who was of the same priestly order, that the babe, 
whose birth was the first event .in the development of the 
Christian Church, was the offspring. We may find in- 
struction in tracing the history of this favored son ; first, 
he was the son of parents whose lives were blameless. 
What a blessing to the human family would it be if, o 
every child born into the world the same might be said ! 
If the religion of which he be the annunciator 
were but accepted and made the rule of conduct of all 
who are enrolled as Christians, what might we not wit- 
ness in the lives of their children ! it was a noble incen- 
tive to pure living when one wrote: ‘‘ The right 
of the righteous descends to children’s children.’ * Who 
that have the true parental love would be willing to jeop- 
ardize the highest and holiest rests of their children, 
through their unfaithfulness? Walking ‘‘ blameless ”’ is 
the only life that has the Divine companionship, and such 
companionship may be the which 
longs for the better life. 

It is the only hope for the 


have 
and this, 


whose 


was to 


COUSNESS 


portion of every soul 
future of the human family, 
and the ‘‘signs of the times’’ are en oneagin g. Never 
before, since this forerunner of the gospel was born, has 
there been such an awakening to the fact that life is more 
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than creed, be the creed never so faultless,—that what we 
do is the best exponent of what we believe. Under this 
broad and comprehensive view of Christianity the Church 
is coming to understand that the greatest of all bonds is 
love,fand if we have the lovezof Christ in our hearts it 
must, lead to a love for all who profess to be his disciples, 
—and not stopping here, go out in helpful service to all 
who come within our influence. ‘* Seek first,’’ said the 
Son, ‘‘ the kingdom of God and his righteous 
his is the instruction of him who came to seek 
and to save, and as we live up to its teaching we shall 
know of an entering in to that kingdom, which is joy and 
peace in the Holy Spirit. 


Beloved 


ness.’’ 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 14, 1893 


DISCIPLINE AND DISOWNMENT. 


HERE are two conceptions as to the relation which a re- 


ligious body and an individual member of the body hold 


toward each other. One of these is that which has been 


that the 
Society should exercise care and authority over its mem- 


maintained by Friends from a very early time : 


bers, laboring with them ‘‘ for their help’’ to the fullest 


extent of hopeful effort, and 


‘disowning ’’ them when 


labor proved unavailing. ‘The other plan is that of some 
religious bodies which do not undertake to supervise the 
morals and all. 
make some extracts 
taken by 


exercise of care over each other, and 


conduct of their members at The old 


Discipline of 1719, from 


which we 


this week, presents the 


view then and since 


Friends : that the 


the expulsion of offenders, was a Christian duty, ‘‘ laudable 
and reasonable, [since] the good and reputation of the 


whole body ought to claim our greatest regard 


Differing quite decidedly from this latter view are 


those who hold with a contributor to the last two issues of 


our paper, who thinks, as we 


him, that there 
, ho disownment on any account,— 


understand 
should be, practically 


that the number of times in which offenses should be for- 


given should be according to the 


“seventy times seven 


It is unquestionably true that there is much less dis- 


position in the present time to exercise church censure on 


so wide a range of subjects, and with so much assumption 
hig] It is perceived that the best of relig- 


infallible, and that to censure too 


yriouness and arrogance. There is a 


of disow nable offenses, 


keep more in \ the thought of reclamation 
ration 


Every one perceives that the too easy 


an ** ohlenders 


class, and the too ready in- 
m over the Soc iety ’s walls, is clearly 


> precepts of the Divine Master, 


the past a fruitful cause of injury 
to our own Society We perceive, too, that no one so 


} 


neéds the helping hand of those who walk uprightly 


much 


Master’s standard of 
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as he who is weak and wayward, and that, therefore, one 
of the greatest services the members of a religious body 
can render each other is support in the time of trial. 

It is to be observed, in the discussion of the subject, 
that there are two classes of offenses which the Society 
takes cognizance of: the wrong which one member may 
do to another, and the injury which he may do the whole 
body by disorderly walking. The one is an offense re- 
lating to individuals, the other an offense against the So- 
ciety. It is the former which seems to be most contem 
plated in our Philadeiphia Yearly Meeting Discipline, in 
the citations made in two places, (pp. 4, 32), from the 
Gospel of Matthew, (xviii: 15-17), but in their general 
scope and effect the several chapters of the Discipline 
take in also the other class of offenses, and doubtless it 
will be the general judgment that after all due allowance 
is made there must be an ultimate right to disown from 
membership those who clearly are not longer entitled to 
be members. ‘The right will be less rigorously exercised 
than in earlier days, but it must be maintained, if the 


Society is to be preserved in life and power. 


have reached us in 
” of the 
paper, and witha few further improvements in typography, 
made this week, we think it looks very well. 


NuMERous favorable comments 


reference to the enlargement and ‘‘ new dress 


We: direct 
attention to an announcement on the first page of the 
cover concerning an intended omission for two weeks of 
the trimming of the edges of the sheet. 


MARRIAGES. 

ALLEN—DILLINGHAM.—At the Friends’ meeting-house, Gran- 
ville, N. Y., First month 4, 1893, by Friends’ ceremony, and under the 
care of of Granville Monthly Meeting, G. Myron Allen, son of Marcus 
and Hannah Allen, and Lemoyn F., daughter of Henry and Lillys 
Dillingham, all of Granville, N. Y. 

HIBBS—WORTHINGTON.—In Trenton, N. J., Twelfth month 
27, 1892, by Friends’ ceremony, in the presence of Mayor Bechtel, 
Edward W. Hibbs, of Buckingham Valley, and Myra C. Worthington, 
of Newtown, Bucks county, Pa 

RAGSDALE—MORRIS.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, 
812 Highland avenue, Knoxville, Tenn., at 8 p. m., Eleventh month 17, 
1892, James F. Ragsdale and Anna P. Morris 


/ 


DEATHS 

BEANS.—At her home, near Hartsville, Bucks county, Pa., Twelfth 

month 27, 1892, Linda C., wife of Robert W. Beans, and daughter of 
Charles and Lydia Conard, in her 35th year. 

FERRIS.—In Buffalo, Eleventh month 14, 1892, Mar ha H 


Ferris, 
aged 76 years 
Thus ends the earthly life of another early settler of our city. She 
came to Buffalo in the year 1834, and has made this her home most of 
the time since. She was a faithful member of the Society of Friends, 
and it was largely due to her zeal and energy, that a meeting was organ- 
ganized in this city, and the meeting-house on Allen street built. In 
former years she was an active member of the board of managers of the 
General Hospital and the Orphan Asylum, and she was one of the first 
members of the Women’s Union. To er, life meant the humble ful- 
fillment of those obligations which true living brings; and her cheerfal 
face, willing hands, and kind words of sympathy and encouragement, 
have brightened many cheerless homes in time of sickness and distress. 
* * 
HILLES.—At Norristown, Pa., First month 9, 1893, David Hilles, 
in his 81st year; a member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 
JONES.—At Germantown, Pa.,, suddenly, First month 6, 1893, 
Caroline H., widow of Ellwood Jones. Interment at Fair Hill, oth. 
NEWPORT.—At Horsham, Pa., First month 8, 1893, Ellison 
Newport, in his 62d year ; a member and minister of Horsham Monthly 
Meeting. Interment on the 12th, at Horsham 











 Blestern “Department. 
[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE, 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. | 

GROWTH OF THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT IN THE WORLD. 

Read at Highland, Ind., before the Washington County Sabbath 
School Convention, by M. B. T. 
Do we fully realize how much there is in the age in which 
we live that is stamped with high Christian motives 
With our thoughts alive to the good works that may be 
seen, and to what we know are transpiring in our land, 
we cannot help but believe it emanates from the pure 
fountain of Christianity. The good thoughts, the good 
deeds, words kindly spoken,—do they not all come from 
the good seed in the heart that was given by God him- 
self? and are they not akin to the work wrought by that 
life that went up and down in Palestine 1800 years ago? 
The Christian spirit, no doubt, has caused us to be assem- 
bled here, 
our county, to lend our best efforts in behalf of Sabbath 
School work. We shall receive a rich reward for this in- 
terest we are taking, even in this life. We feel inspire 
anew, seeing the various religious denominations of Wash- 
ington county meeting here with the utmost brotherly 
love, and with kind words and good cheer for one an- 
other. The hand is grasped as warmly as if there had 
never been the partition wall in the past, that different 
societies were wont to rear. How much better is the 
feeling now, and what is this feeling but a growth of the 
good spirit. 

The school at this place was opened a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, and in that time we have seen much accom- 
plished, and have no means of estimating the worth it 
may have been to the world. But while we are permitted 
to see more plainly our own surroundings, we are not with- 
out communication from what stirs the world outside. 
Try, if we may, to imagine a charity much larger than 
that which this summer carried, at different times, 100,000 
poor children from the city of New York to the country 
around for a fortnight’s vacation, and found open doors 
to receive them in hospitable farm houses. These chari- 
ties are numerous and various, and are the growth of what 
is felt to be a Christian duty. It is within the recollec- 
tion of the older people here how, twenty years ago, Chi- 
cago was burning day after day. The hearts of Ameri- 
cans everywhere beat in sympathy for the stricken city, 
and material abundance flowed to them. And when Char- 
leston was shaking and falling and crushing its people, 
sectional bounds were then, at least, swallowed up in sym- 
pathy, and aid flowed as freely from the North to this 
stricken city in South Carolina, as to that burned city on 
Lake Michigan. Later we have seen ministering angels, 
as it were, come nearer our own homes to offer the peo- 
ple of the Valley of the Ohio kindly aid in their destitu- 
tion, caused by swelling floods that swept everything away 
n their course. All these cases speak more intelligibly of 
what Chistianity is doing in the world at this era of time, 
than pen can describe, and we wonder that vice does not 
hide itself away for very shame, in the face of these many 
unselfish acts of the Christian spirit in the land. There 
is a belief with some of us that evil is backing away from 
it, as dew before the ascending sun in the heavens, and 
may it continue to recede is my prayer. 
M. B. T. 


THE spirit of a man knows the things of man ; and 
more knowledge comes by meditation and just reflection 


than by reading; for much reading is an expression of 
the mind, and extinguishes the natural candle, which is 


the reason of so many senseless scholars in the world.— 
Wm. Penn. 


on this occasion, from the various localities of 
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FRIENDS OF THE COLORED PEOPLE. 


AN interesting reunion of ‘*Old Abolitionists’’ and 
friends of colored education, was held in this city, at 
Association Hall, on the afternoon and evening of the 
3d instant. William Still presided, and addresses were 
made by Dr. Furness, Frances Jackson Coppin, Bishop 
B. F. Lee, H. L. Wayland, Dr. Strieby of the American 
Missionary Association, Dr. L. J. Coppin, N. R. John- 
ston, Mary Grew, and others. Booker T. Washington, 
principal of the remarkable school at Tuskegee, Alabama, 
gave a very interesting description of the work. The 
school is located in what is known as the ‘ Black Belt ”’ 
of the South, where in some counties the colored people 
outnumber the whites four, and even six, to one. It 
started 10 years ago, and now has 553 pupils. The pu- 
pils do a certain proportion of manual labor, and thus 
earn part of their support at school. ‘They have a brick- 
yard (where the bricks for the different buildings of the 
school were made), a printing-office, etc. 

Professor Washington spoke of the land lein system 
and its bad effect. ‘The people work hard, but do not 
know how to take care of what they make, and the mort- 
gage system eats up their earnings. He said they were 
not in need of charity, but of intelligent direction and 
leadership, so that they could apply their strength to the 
best effect. He said their one great advantage was that 
they had been taught to labor, and had become inured to 
it. There were idle and lazy ones among them, as 
among other races, but the rule was a willingness to work. 
He related some examples how they had been led to help 
themselves to better advantage,—an instance, particu- 
larly, of a young teacher who had gone to take charge of 
a school open only two months in a year, and who, by 
patient effort, had got the colored people of the neigh- 
borhood to pay to keep. it open eight months. As to 
matters of business, he there was apparently less 
prejudice at the South against colored people, than here. 
‘« The friction between the races is going to pass away in 
proportion as the black man gets things which the white 
wants and respects.’’ He thought industrial development 
and prosperity would do more toward solving the social 
problem than anything else. 

At the afternoon session, Sarah L. 
poem, ‘‘ Lines to the Friends of 
print below. In introducing it she said she represented 
her ancestors who had, for three generations, been active 
abolitionists. Her father, Paxson Vickers, and her grand- 
father, John Vickers, helped hundreds of fugitives to 
freedom ; an uncle, Aaron Vickers, was the youngest man 
who signed the Declaration of Anti-slavery sentiments in 
1833; her great-grandfather, Thomas Vickers, was one 
of the original members of the first Anti-Slavery Society, 
formed in 1777, of which Benjamin Franklin was presi- 
dent. ‘Thinking of these, she had written the evening 
previous, these verses : 

LINES TO THE FRIENDS OF 
Glad ring the bells of freedom 
Through all the sunny land 


Their sound no longer muffled 
By bondage-shackled hand 


said, 


Oberholtzer read a 
Freedom,’’ which we 


FREEDOM. 


Glad beat the hearts of freemen 
With honest, pure delight, 

That bells may ring and shadows pass 
As visions of the night. 


The memories, mist behind you ; 
The daylight clear before, 

From year to year rejoicing, 
You clasp hands touched of yore 


Compatriots of my people, 
The well-trained heraldry 
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Who told God’s abolition truths 
And beckoned joys to be ; 


, 


Who dared the frowns of laws unjust, 
And prejudice of men ; 

Guides, guardians of fugitives 
Through bramble-way, and fen, 


Clasp hand in hand aye tenderly,— 
An unseen host are here,— 

Unseen, unheard by mortal sense, 
While to the inner near 

rhe men who signed in °33, 
The women just as true, 

Who stood abreast and shared the care, 
Are never lost to view 


They walk beside us, hallowing 
Our thoughts of trials spent, 

And crown their children with the smile 
And blossoms of content 


Friends here or there,—all here or there,— 
Uur caravan moves on; 
We mark your graves fresh every year, 


But know you are not gone 


No death can take our Whittier, 
Who lately paused to rest, 
Immortal gifts and deeds and words 


Eternity has blessed. 


(nd here or there, on wings of will, 
The freedom bands unite. 

Wrong’s abolition, heaven and earth 
In unison delight 


\ccomplishment, the throes of pain 
Forgets and counts the more, 
rhe settled gain humanity 
Has had in years three score 


RATIONAL Domestic TrRain1inGc.—I do not believe that 
all women need to understand domestic science, because 
I do not believe that it is the province of all women to 
become wives, mothers, and home-makers. Some women 
are unfit for these offices by nature as well as from lack of 
training. Sex does not determine what woman can do 


best, and it is a mistake to argue for any given line of 


training upon the basis of sex only. But when a woman 
volunt urily accepts the office of wife and mother she has 
no right to wrong her husband and children by refusing 
the knowledge which these sacred relationships involve. 
She is not only a weak woman but becomes a pernicious 
influence in society when she argues against home-making 
and in favor of the idleness and freedom from responsi- 
bility which the boarding house admits. The solution of 
the vexed questions of home must come through rational 
domestic training according to accurate principles. 
Schools of domestic science are necessary to our civiliza- 
tion, and I long for the day when women will look upon 
domestic knowledge as they now look upon training to 
become physicians, lawyers, and for other professions— 
as a matter of course.—/enness-Miller Magazine. 





[HE real man is the divine ideal of him; the man 


God had in view when he began to send him forth out of 


thought into thinking; the man He is now working to 
perfect by casting out what is not he, and developing what 
ishe. But in God’s real man—that is, his ideal man— 
the diversity is infinite ; He does not repeat his creations ; 
every one of his children differs from every other, and in 
every one the diversity is lovable. God gives in his chil- 
dren an analysis of himself, an analysis that will never be 
exhausted It is the original God-idea of the individual 
man that will at length be given, without spot or blemish, 
into the arms of love.’’—Gcorge Macdonald. 








Cc emmunications. 
THE INDIAN TRAINING AT CARLISLE. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


IN a communication to your journal which was published 
last Third month, I gave the substance of some remarks 
made by Mr. Mansur, M. C., of Missouri, in the House 
of Representatives, upon the bill making an appropriation 
for the education of the Indians. ‘The purport of the 
remarks was the tendency of educated Indians to return 
to savage life; and he related the story of a visit he had 
paid the previous summer toa gathering in the Osage 
country, at which he found Indians in their scant native 
dress, beating tom-toms or dancing, who had been edu- 
cated at the Carlisle Indian School. The speech of Mr 
Mansur gave great offense to many who were interested in 
Indian matters, and my communication partook of the 
odium, in consequence of which some of my friends 
have taken care to post me pretty fully respecting the 
nature and success of the educational work carried on at 
Carlisle. lI ask sufficient space in your journal to say 
that no one who will read the reports from the school can 
doubt that the Indian youth are capable of receiving a fair 
amount of education, and of being brought up to steady 
labor. ‘This, without more, would justify all the money 
which the Government has expended and is expending on 
this school. Captain Pratt’s reports show that many 
young Indians who have passed through the school, and 
been hired to farmers in the vicinity, have worked as 
faithfully and intelligently as any white men could work. 
And in my judgment no better proof of their capacity for 
civilization could be given, though it is also added, be- 
sides, that their conduct in every respect has been en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

All this, however, does not really touch the question 
made by Mr. Mansur, which was only in regard to the in- 
fluence upon them of a return to the wild life of the 
tribe, and of their natural desire not to offend the preju- 
dices of the vast majority of their brethren by retaining 
the costume and customs of the whites. On this point 
Mr. Mansur said, not that the appropriation ought to be 
withheld, but that the Indians’ lands ought to be divided 
into suitable farms for families, and no longer held in 
common. In such families, educated members would have 
an appreciable influence, which they could not at once, if 
indeed, they ever could, exert upon the mingled mass of 
the common tribe in which they were lost. 

It must be said in this connection that Captain Pratt 
is manifestly an educator of no common order. He 
teaches the ordinary useful arts as well as reading, writing, 
and arithmetic ; and the Indian who leaves his school is 
competent at once to earn a living in any place. It is 
much to be wished that such schools and especially such 
educators were to be found among the whites. 

Washington, D. C. J. D. M. 

P. S. Since writing the above I have been favored 
with the perusal of a private letter from a recently ap- 

poipted assistant matron at the Navajo School, at Fort 
lunes, Arizona. She is a young woman, not accus- 
tomed?to work, aud her experience there has been hard, 
but it only emphasizes her statement respecting the char- 
acter of the boys of whom she has charge. There are 87 
of them, and she is practically always with them, and at 
their call. They vay in age from 5 up to 18, and are a 
very lively set, but sh® reports them to be of kindly dis- 
position, gentle, and affectionate. 






J. D. M. 
[Our regard for the broad-mindedness of our corre- 
spondent probably prevents us from saying that we are not 
altogether without a sense of satisfaction in learning how 





his friends have made his ears warm with sieehiaey to the 
good work of educating the young Indians at Carlisle. 
The present writer is so sure of the useful,—and, gener- 
ally speaking, permanent,—character of the training 


given them at schools like Carlisle that he is always glad 
to see evidence that the public understand and appreciate 
it.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. | 


A LETTER FROM KNOXVILLE, 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Myself and family lived formerly at Pendleton, Ind., 
where we were and still are members of Fall Creek Monthly 
Meeting. We came here nearly eight years ago, for busi- 
ness and climatic considerations, and are almost com- 
pletely isolated from our branch of Friends. Through 
the interesting columns of your valued weekly visitor, 


TENN. 


which I think we prize the more highly in consequence of 
this isolation, we are kept reasonably well-informed of 


what the Society is doing, and in touch with its outward 
and upward purposes. We are specially interested in the 
contributions to the ‘‘ Western Department,’’ and would 
rejoice if we only had here in the land of our adoption 
the material and the consecration necessary to constitute 
in your paper a Southern Department. But of this I see 
no probability. Friends are largely rural in their tastes, 
and inclined to agriculture, and the broad prairies of the 
West are more inviting and offer richer returns than the 
outworn fields of many portions of the South. I may add 


also that socially and religiously the general sentiment of 


the South, as we see it, is not congenial to those who 
have been reared in an atmosphere of Quakerism. 
Knoxville Tenn., First month 6. W. F. M. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

THe Newtown (Bucks county) Znterprise, 7th inst. 
A very interesting meeting of the Friends’ Association 
was held at the residence of Robert K. Burroughs, on 
the evening of the sth, the exercises being wholly de- 
voted to the life and writings of John G. Whittier. The 
program consisted of a history of his life by Hanna E. 
Holcomb, and a paper illustrative of his character by 
Thaddeus S. Kenderdine; Elizabeth G. Stapler read an 
extract from ‘‘Snow-Bound’’; his religious views were 
exemplified in a paper prepared and read by Laura W. 
White ; Elizabeth Eyre read an account of Isaac Clothier’s 
visit to the New England poet in 1885 ; Lavinia T. Brown 
read a selection from his works, ‘‘ The Meeting ’’ ; a paper 
prepared by John M. Stapler and read by his daughter, 
Emma T. Wright, gave an account of Whittier’s life in 
Bucks county. These papers were freely commented 
upon by members of the association. 


, Says: 


Gop hides some ideal in every human soul. Atsome- 
time in our life we feel a trembling, fearful longing to do 
some good thing. Life finds its noblest spring of excellence 
in this hidden impulse to do our best.—Rodert Collyer. 


‘¢Wuen Emerson’s library was burning in Concord,”’ 
relates Miss Alcott, ‘‘ I went to him, as he stood with the 
firelight on his strong, sweet face, and endeavored to ex- 
press my sympathy for the loss of his most valued posses- 
sions ; but he answered cheerily: ‘ Never mind, 
see what a beautiful blaze they make! We will enjoy that 
now.’ The lesson was never forgotten; and, in the 
varied losses that have come to me, I have learned to look 
for something beautiful and bright.’’—Z xchange. 


Louisa, 


LETTER FROM SARAH HUNT TO A LITTLE BOY. 


THE following letter was written by the late Sarah Hunt to a little boy, 
more than thirty years ago, and as it shows so plainly her peace prin- 
ciples, we thought the patrons of the INTELLIGENCER would enjoy 
reading it. : 
NINTH MONTH 1, 1861. 

Dear WILLIE: | have not forgotten thy kindness o 
E. last winter, nor my promise to make some returns to 
show I love those little attentions from one to another 
that make life sweet, and this beautiful world an Eden. | 
present thee this volume ; it is the history of a great Em- 
pire ; there is too much of war connected with it; but 
unhappily this great evil still exists among men. I want 
little and large boys, when they read of military feats, of 
what the world calls bravery or valor in officers, to 
think of the misery and suffering and devastation they 
inflict, and to know that all war is wrong,—to think how 
much better to govern the passions, and never covet any 
thing that we ought not to have. How much better to 
love than to hate, how much happier to be kind than to 
be cruel, how much better to make improvements than to 
destroy them! Always practice what tends to increase 
the happiness of the world of mankind, for such as do 
this are blest, and enjoy the purest pleasure. 

From thy friend, SARAH Hunt. 
A LUCRETIA MOTT COMMEMORATION 
A PRIVATE letter gives the following account of a commemoration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Lucretia Mott, at the Scho- 
field School, Aiken, S. C., on the 3d of the present month. (Lucretia 
was born on the island of Nantucket, First month 3, 1793.) 

The beautiful life-size portrait of our sainted friend 
was placed in front of the desk, on the platform, tastefully 
dressed with mistletoe and holly. It was the first session 
after the holidays, and exercises were opened with greet- 
ing of welcome from E. F. Criley, the Principal. She 
then read the selections of Scripture that were made and 
copied by Ellen Murray, and read by Martha Schofield, 
Second month g, 1868, at the church on St. Helena 
Island, S. C., at the memorial services for James Mott. 
The students, about two hundred in number, were told 
that Lydia A. Schofield would read some account of this 
eminent and good woman, written for this occasion by 
her granddaughter, Anna Davis Hallowell of Boston, 
Mass. L. A. S. rose and said: ‘‘In respect and rever- 
ence to the simple, beautiful religious faith that Lucretia 
Mott lived and died in, I would ask a few moments solemn 
silence.’’* A very impressive stillness followed, until her 
voice of supplication, in tremulous tones, went forth from 
a heart filled with sacred memories. (L.A. S. was closely 
connected with Lucretia Mott in the Peace Society and 
other work.) Another silence, and then the paper, re- 
ceived a few hours before, was read ; it was deeply inter- 
esting. 

Miss Evans, a graduate of 1886, now a teacher, read 
George William Curtis’s tribute to Lucretia Mott, and an 
account of his first visit to her. Several students read 
papers written by themselves, from what they had read of 
Lucretia. L. A. S. then gave many personal reminis- 
cences, impressing upon the pupils the beauty of the life 
of this earnest woman. ‘‘It is just such lives as hers 
whose picture is before you, and other noble ones, (p 
ing to the walls where the faces of William Lloyd G 
son and John G. Whittier looked on the scene), and 
followers, that makes it possible for you to be sitting in this 
school to-day,—made it possible for you to be free 
to-day.”’ She spoke of how at first they hoped and 
prayed and worked for a peaceful emancipation ; of the 
anti-slavery fairs, and mobs and persecution, but throug 
all they went on working for Freedom. She told of Lu- 
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cretia Mott’s economy, her charities, her love and gentle- 
ness, her interest in all good works, and closed by reading 
the ending of her own article on L. M.’s death, in the 
Voice of Peace. The pupils then sang ‘‘ Nearer my God 
to Thee,’’ and marched out to the low tones of the organ, 
which had not been used before, out of respect to the 
Friendly form of the meeting. 

It would have pleased any of the co-workers of Lu 
cretia to have witnessed this impressive occasion in the 
State of South Carolina, where Slavery in all its cruelty 
had been supreme. They would have realized, too, the 
change, by a scene the evening before, when the teachers 
and instructors of the school were guests of ‘‘ Aunt 
Harriet,’’ the 1. dress, in her cozy little home, owned 
by her and daught.__ the cook of Oakwald. ‘The visitors 
‘were entertained wi.n dignity and aptness, the company 
relating many experiences in the dark days of Slavery. 
The room, newly papered, with the gift of some Northern 
friend (though of several patterns), the well-made bed, 
with its white counterpane, the table of refreshments very 
inviting, with bright oranges, grapes, and candy, ice 
cream and iced pound cake, made by their own hands, 
showed the advancement in outward comfort. How dif 
ferent, indeed, all this from by-gone days, when their 
labor was only to make their owners rich! 

It is touching to realize that no feeling of revenge 
seems to enter their hearts,—only that of gratitude and 
thankfulness for their freedom. Aunt Harriet told how 
they dared not express their thanks in the presence of 
their masters, but, throwing up her arms, said: ‘‘ O Lord, 
we just run away off from massa, and praise de Lord, so 
glad, so glad! And now, standing on the very soil 
where ‘‘ man’s inhumanity to man made countless thou 
sands mourn,’’ we hear the blessing and gratitude of the 
freed people, who will go down to their graves in peace 
and joy, because of the faithfulness of such characters as 
Lucretia Mott 3 


SUGGESTIONS TO A GuEsST.—Do not let the old saying, 
‘« The first day the man is a guest, the second a burden, 
and the third a pest,’’ be applied to you. 

Endeavor to time your arrival so that it shall not in 
terfere with your friends’ meal hours, and arrange so that 
your baggage shall be delivered without being a care to 
them. 

Do not outstay your welcome. Do not even stay as 
long as you are asked to . 

Allow your hostess time to attend to her household 
duties: observe the hour at which her husband is likely 
to return from business, and try to arrange so that he may 
find his wife alone at that time. You can easily find an 
excuse for absenting yourself. 

Try to be unconscious of any friction which may ex- 
ist in the household machinery, and by your punctuality 
do your best toward keeping it in regular motion. Be 
thoughtful for your hostess, affectionate to her children, 
nd courteou to her servants. —Ladies’ Home Journal. 


He great fact is that life isaservice ; the only question 
is, “* Whom will we serve ?’’—Fader 


y. 


lrAKE joy home, 
And make a place in thy great heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her 
rhen will she come, and oft will sing to thee 
When thou art working in the furrows,—ay, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn 

It is a comely fashion to be glad: 

Joy is in the grace we say to God 


—fean Ingelow 





EDUCATIONAL. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Nores. — Beginning First month 13, W. 
Hudson Shaw, of the University of Oxford, England, will deliver 
a course of six lectures upon “ The Puritan Revolution.” The dates 
and titles of the lectures are as follows: First month 13, “ The Seed- 
time of the Great Rebellion—The Duke of Buckingham, Sir John 
Elliot ;’’ First month 20, “ The Experiment of Absolute Rule—Lord 
Strafford and Archbishop Land”; First month 27, “ The First Civil 
War—Pym and Hampden, Hyde, Fairfax, and Cromwell” ; Second 
month 3, “* Representative Men—Falkland, Colonel Hutchinson, Milton, 
Montrose, Sir Harry Vane, Richard Baxter, George Fox” ; Second 
month 10, ‘“* The Second Civil War and the Fall of the Monarchy— 
Charles I. and Cromwell ;”’ Second month 17, “‘ Cromwell.” All the 
lectures will be given in the assembly hall of the college, at 3 p. m. 
Friends of the College are cordially invited 

The Delphic and Eunomian Literary Societies are arranging for a 
joint debate. The teams have heen chosen as follows: Delphic, 
Clement Lodge, ’93, John L. Carver, ’93, and John Gregg, ’94. Eu- 
nomian, George H. Strout, ’93, Edward W. Hart, ’94, and Kent W. 
Hughes, ’94. 

Lydia Biddle, ’93, has left college, and will make the tour of Egypt, 
returning in time to complete her course and graduate with the class 
of ’94. 

The Delphic Senate organized on the evening of the 6th inst., with 
Henry C. Turner, '93, as president ; Charles S. Moore, ’94, president 
pro tempore ; Howard White, Jr., 95, reading clerk ; Howard Cooper 
Johnson, 96, journal clerk, and Bonie Clark, ’96, sargeant-at-arms. At 
the same meeting Howard White, Jr., ’95, was elected recording secre- 
tary of the Delphic Society, and John L. Carver was chosen toast- 
master for the approaching twentieth reunion ol 


Pror. Maris’s WorRK IN THE PvuBLIC SCHOOLS. — Professor 
George L. Maris’s service as County Superintendent of Public Schools 
in Chester county, from 1869 to 1872, was mentioned in last week’s 
issue of your paper. To your notice it may be added that in addition 
to the usual duties of the office he organized and conducted a series of 
local Teachers’ Institutes, a system which has since been followed 
throughout the State. In the Pennsylvania School report of 1877, State 
Superintendent James P. Wickersham also gives him the credit of hold- 
ing the first convention of school directors ever called in the State, for 
the purpose of adopting a general system for the improvement of the 
public schools 


ABINGTON SCHOOL.—Abington Friends’ School reopened First 
month 3, with an almost full attendance of old pupils, and in addition 
some new ones. During the short vacation some needful repairs were 
made, and electric lights were placed in the new gymnasium. Although 
the gymnasium has been in use but little more than a month, its favora- 
ble effect upon the health of the students is already quite noticeable. 

WoRK ON THE GEORGE SCHOOL.—The severe weather has neces- 
sarily caused the suspension of work on the erection of the George 
School buildings at Newtown. The Zyterpfrise,7th, says: “ The base- 
ment walls are now about up to the water table, and the carpenters have 
placed the first layer of joists in position. With the close of this week 
work on the building will be temporarily suspended for the season, and 
the whole covered up until the return of good weather next spring. 
Most of the force of carpenters and brick-layers were laid off on the 
4th instant.” 


fur NEXT EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE.—The next of this season’s 
educational conferences, under the care of the Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee, will be held on Seventh-day, the 28th inst., at 15th and Race 
streets, at 10.30 a.m. The topic for the meeting will be introduced by 
Harriet E. Monroe, “ Character-Building in Schools.”” She was one of 
the speakers at one of the conferences last winter, her theme then 
being ** The Art of Composition,”’ and her remarks were much enjoyed. 


Tue CLassiryinc Sysrem.—Columbia College, it is announced, 
has adopted a system of classifying students according to their work, 
similar to the system used in Harvard University. At the end of each 
term the students will be classified in each course in five grades, denoted 
by the letters A, B, C, D, and E. The student who gets in the E class 
has failed. It is provided that no scholarship, prize, or other honor shall 
be awarded in any course or department to any student who is reported 
below grade C in any other course or department. This is the “ classi- 
fying ’’ system, as distinguished from the “ competitive.” It has been 
established at Swarthmore College for some years. 


SUMMER ScHOOL AT CORNELL.—Cornell Universitty has deter- 
mined hereafter to have a summer session of its law school, beginning 
in the summer of 1893. Summer instruction was asked for by a num- 
ber of students. Heretofore the only summer school of law has been 
that in connection with the University of Virginia, which has been well 
patronized. The entire resident faculty will be engaged in instruction 
in Cornell's summer school. 









THE LIBRARY. 


AMONG the many beautiful books that were specially offered during the 
holiday season, and which are equally valuable at any other time, is 
Lucy Larcom’s latest volume of poems, “At the Beautiful Gate, and 
Other Songs of Faith.” (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1$.) Lucy 
Larcom is one of those sincere and earnest souls whose work is always 
welcome to those of like character. Just as her present collection was 
ready for the press, the introduction says, ‘the sad tidings came of the 
withdrawal from earth of one—John G. Whittier—from whom the writer 
received her earliest encouragement to publish her collected verses, one 
whose approbation has always been far more to her than any public rec- 
ognition.” She therefore adds, upon the concluding page, a poem en- 
titled, “‘ Withdrawal,’’ in memory of her friend, in which she beautifully 
says Of Whittier : 


‘‘And the world thou hast left has a radiance caught 
From the giory that thou hast won.” 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., New York, who are publishers of an 
extensive list of religious books, many of them very acceptable to those 
of the broader view in faith and doctrine, have sent us recently several 
of their issues. Among these is “‘ Men’s Thoughts for Men,’ a little 
volume of selections arranged by Rose Porter, the author of a similar 
little book, “‘ Women’s Thoughts for Women.” It is a year-book, 
really, and gives a quotation for each day, arranged by months, and se- 
lected from twelve writers: the Emperor Marcus Aurelius; James 
Anthony Froude, the historian; Thomas Hughes, Julius and Augustus 
Hare, Benjamin Whichcote, Charles Kingsley, John Ruskin, Frederick 
D. Maurice, Frederick W. Robertson, Thomas Carlyle, Robert Brown- 
ing, and George Herbert. These are all eminent authorities, and the 
passages which are garnered in the little volume are forcible and im- 
pressive. Perhaps twelve others equally as good might be suggested, 
but their superiors not easily. 


CAUTION. 
SOMETIME since, Friends were cautioned against a person giving the 
name of Joseph E. Thompson—later assumed the name of Worrell, and 
more recently Allen. He makes out a pitiful story, and gives the names 
of Friends as having recommended him to call on others. When the 
location given as his residence has been visited, no such dwelling or 
person can be found. 

Friends would do well to be very cautious in giving to such appli- 
cants, unless they have visited or know certainly the case is a worthy 
one—better to refer them to the Charity Organization for attention. Be 
careful, also, how the names of other Friends are mentioned or their 
residence given. ‘7: 


SNOWFLAKES. 
Out of the bosom of the Air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garment shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest fields forsaken, 
Silent and soft and slow 
Descends the snow. 


Even as our cloudy fancies take 
Suddenly shape in some divine expression, 
Even as the troubled heart doth make 
In the white countenance confession, 
The troubled sky reveals 
The grief it feels. 


This isthe poem of the air, 
Slowly in silent syllables recorded ; 
This is the secret of despair, 
Long in its cloudy bosom hoarded, 
Now whispered and revealed 


To wood and field. —— 


pro 


— Longfellow 


NATURAL things 
And spirtual—who seperates these two 
In art, in morals, or the social drift, 
Tears up the bonds of nature and brings death, 
Paints futile pictures, writes unreal verse, 
Leads vulgar days, deals ignorantly with men, 
Is wrong, in short, at all points, 
Without the spirtual observe, 
The natural’s impossible—no form 


No motion! —Aurora Leigh. 


Ir we could read the secret history of our enemies, 
we would find in each man’s life sorrow and suffering 
enough to disarm hostility.— Longfellow. 


From the Herald of Peace, London. 
MORAL LEADERSHIP IN NATIONS. 
AN eminent Frenchman, M. Jules Simon, has recently ex- 
pressed his deep regret at the absence of moral leadership 
in his own and other countries. This is indeed a most 
essential element for the success of almost every kind of 
movement, whether patriotic, social, or philanthropic. 

It is not unnatural for a Frenchman, in particular, to 
lament the comparative paucity of such an influence, be- 
cause the past history of that country is by no means en- 
couraging in this respect. With some honorable excep- 
tions, sueh as M. Colbert, M. Neckar, and M. Guizot, 
French statesmen have left much to be desired on the 
ground of a morality controlling practical duty in all its 
aspects. Nor, unfortunately, has France been alone in 
this respect. The same grave defect has persistently char- 
acterized other parts of Europe, and especially the Cath- 
olic nations. As a modern writer has observed, the Em- 
peror Charles V. and hisson, Philip II. of Spain, together 
with their vilest tools and instruments, such as the Duke 
of Alva, were considered by the church, by the people, 
and by themselves, as being exemplary Christians, whilst 
all the time disobeying, in the most flagrant manner, al- 
most every commandment of the Decalogue. . . . In 
fact, religion and morality were so divorced during the 
Middle Ages, that neither the one nor the other could be 
said to have an effective sway over the government of na- 
tions, or the lives of their chief rulers. 

And even the Protestant churches have too often sanc- 
tioned the same pernicious error, of divorcing moral duty 
from religion. How persistently have highly professing 
Christians exalted the value of an intellectual acceptance 
of doctrine over the possession and practical exemplifica- 
tion of moral duty! And as the natural consequence, 
both amongst nations and individuals, the most frightful 
scandals have abundantly resulted—scandals from which 
even our own country at this present time is by no means 
wholly free. 

But very different was the teaching of the Great 
Founder of Christianity. In the most solemn language 
he declared that unless men keep his commandments and 
act out his moral laws, he will at the last day refuse to 
acknowledge them as his disciples, however much they 
may have been accustomed to cry, ‘‘ Lord! Lord or 
even to preach and prophesy in his name. In short, Christ 
has inseparably and authoritatively identified morality with 
religion, and laid it down for permanent acceptance that 
any religion destitute of obedience to the laws of morality 
is not worth the name of religion at all. 

But, notwithstanding all this, there is scarcely a coun- 
try of Christendom where the mere profession of ortho- 
dox dogma and the observance of outward ceremonies do 
not suffice, almost irrespective of morality, to procure 
priestly absolution or clerical benediction. Is it, then, 
any wonder that M. Jules Simon, himself a Jew, should 
now be found uttering his almost pessimistic lamentations 
over the comparative absence of morality from much of 
Christendom, especially when even the churches appear 
so blind to the evils caused by vast armaments and the 
wholesale barrack-life of millions. 

His words should come home to the advocates of 
Peace, both at home and abroad. For if the promulga- 
tion of this great cause is to be based mainly upon mere 
considerations of finance, of political expediency, or per- 
sonal ambition, it will fail of its strongest support and 
most powerful sources of conviction. As in the Anti- 
Slavery cause, it was the efforts of practieally godly men, 
such as Clarkson and Wilberforce, that so largely deter- 
mined asuccessful issue, so it has hitherto been in regard 
to International Peace and Arbitration. These have been 


*? 
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best promulgated by men of high moral conviction and 
ifo—maem such as Joseph Sturge and Henry Richard, who 
not only amid the quiet days of peace, but also amid the 
stress and temptations of « onflict, were true to the anchor- 
age of fixed moral principle and obedience thereto. 

Those who desire to see the extension of the Peace 
cause will naturally take an interest in the favorable re- 
gard for it of all classes of men. But, at the same time, 
if in these ranks there are to be found those by whom the 
high sanctions of practical Christianity and the moral 
obedience, which is one of its safest tests, are not recog- 
nized, or are not accepted, it will be unwise to attach 
much real value to any such nominal alliance. And as to 
the entrusting of leadership to any such parties, it would 
be disloyal to the cause-of and actually suicidal to 
its practical success. 

Only structures built as upon a rock can bear the strain 
of mighty storms and floods. But those raised super- 
ficially as on the sand will be swept away. In like man- 
ner the permanent success of great movements such as 
International Peace must be based upon the solid founda- 
tion of God-fearing obedience and loyalty to prac tical 
prin _e of truth and morality, as essential conditions of 
religious sincerity. 

Suaiby. this conclusion is shared 
of the advocates of the Peace question. But, at the same 
time, there are not wholly absent, especially on the Con- 
tinent, warning intimations of the need for a vigilant ap- 
preciation and maintenance of that moral leadership 
which the great Frenchman so desiderates, and for the 
lack of which he is filled with despairing anticipations. 


Peace, 


by a large number 


\ Bee’s Eyes.—The 
proverbial. rhe 


directness of the bee’s flight is 
shortest distance between any two given 
e-line Many observers think that the 
eyes with which the insect is furnished greatly 
they do not entirely account for, the arrowy 
straightness of its passage through the air 

Every bee has two kinds of eyes,—the 


points is called 
immense 
assist, if 
two large, com 
pound ones, looking like hemispheres, on either side, and 
the three es which crown the top of the 
Each compo ind eye is 1 of 
hundred facets,—that 


thousand, five hundre 


head 
composer thousand, five 
an object is reflected three 
d times on its surface. Every one 
is the base of an inverted hexagonal pyra 
Each pyramid may 
own iris and optic 


simple ot 
three 
iS to say, 


facets 


apex 1S fitted to the head 


of these 
1 


mid, W hose 


be termed an eye, for each has its 
nerve 
marvelous 


How these inse« this 


They are immovable, 


ts manage 
t known 


dered unnes 


but mobil- 
essary because of the range of vision 
and number of the facets. They 
protected from the dust and injury 
along the | at the 


eyes is not 
ity is ret 
afforded by the 
have no lids, but are 
by rows of 
of the 


Ihe simple eyes 


position 


hairs growing lines junction 
facets 
are supposed to have been given the 
ibove its head, when intent upon 
oney from the cups of flowers 
@a Probably this may be one reason, but 
are other 
much in the 
takes an ight into the air, 
straight for the object in view 


Now . 


simple eyes with paint, 


bee to enable 1 
gathering h 
it 1S likely there 
ascertained. \ bee flies 
as a pigeon ; that is to say, it first 
i and then darts 


uses for them not yet 


same way 


ipward, spiral f 


an experimenter on insect nature covered a bee’s 
and sent it into the air. Instead 
of darting straight off after rising, it continued to ascend 
Apparently, then, these eyes are used in some measure to 
direct the-flight.— Yankee Blade 


number of 
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FROM AN INDIANA CORRESPONDENT. 
[Extract from a Private Letter.) 

We have been having a family re-union at the house of 
John L. Thomas, near Pendleton, Ind. The picture of 
the delegates to the Conference and Union, held at Lin- 
coln last summer, had just arrived in time for us to enjoy 
it together. We who had attended found much to talk 
about, rehearsing our good times, our good friends, and 
good meetings. Such pleasure as that we had last sum- 
mer is not over with the having. We had a delightful 
return home, on the principle that the ‘‘ longest way 
‘round ’’ is best. Some of the party “did ’’ Washington 
City conscientiously, after which we went down the river 
to Point Comfort, then to Virginia Beach, and home by 
way of Richmond and the } Natural Bridge. Our day at 
the Bridge was a perfect one, with an early morning stage 
ride through the mountains to the Park, a long walk in 
the glen by which we approach the bridge, one of those 
masterpieces of nature, which one can only behold in si- 
lence ; it would be too bad to apply to it any of our tat- 
tered adjectives. At an inaccessible height near the arch 
we noticed some little plants growing, making the most 
of a slight opportunity, clinging to a little unseen earth 
in a little crevice. They reminded me of Wordsworth’s 
‘* Primrose of the Rock ’ 

‘ The flowers still faithful to the stems 

Their fellowship renew ; 

The stems are faithful to the root 

That worketh out of view; 


And to the rock the root adheres 
In every fibre true 


‘“* Close clings to earth the living rock 

Though threat’ning still to fall ; 

The earth is constant to her sphere 

And God upholds them all 

So blooms this lonely plant, nor dreads 

Her annual funeral.”’ 
did I get from Pendleton to Virginia so 
I had meant to tell thee how much they hope 
from their new Friends’ Association there at Pendleton. 
The children were anxious to become members, and to 
take part in the program, so they are obliged to vary their 
work accordingly. I hear that they are planning for an 
Association at Richmond, Ind. Who knows that the 
original Association at Philadelphia will not have an in- 
fluence such as we read of in ‘‘ Ten Times One’’? I am 
many societies organ- 
ing signs of promise. 
our old friend, the INTELLI- 
GENCER in its new form. I think we could hardly keep 
without it The Christian’ Union, too, is one of 
most visitors, Several times I have been 
pleased to see in the INTELLIGENCER articles from that 
paper which had especially appealed to me,—one particu- 
larly that I remember to have been helped by was an ed- 
itorial on *‘ A Margin of Silence.’’ 

Our friend Wm. C. Starr seems to be recovering as 
rapidly as one could expect to do from an accident of so 
serious a character. He will probably be confined to the 
long time yet. It must be a great trial to him, 
for he especially enjoyed an active life. This is a typical 
winter afternoon. A heavy snow has fallen, and from the 
window at which I write, I can look down upon what 
fair new country. Adventurous sleighs are 
beginning to explore it, and the newness will soon be 
gone. ** * 


First month 4, 


But how 


soon ? 


interested in seeing notices of so 
ized lately They are encourag 


We are anxious to see 


house 


our welcome 


house a 


seems some 


1593. 


Ir we keep well and cheerful and the mind constantly 
active, we never grow old. By and by we get to the end 
of the journey, but we never grow old.—Z. WV. Kirk. 








COMME NTS | ON THE BRIGGS CASE. 


New York Sun : On the same general charges Dr. Smith 
was convicted in Cincinnati and Dr. Briggs is triumph- 
antly acquitted in New York. At the last General As- 
sembly the sentiment of the vast majority was flatly, and 
decidedly, and uncompromisingly, against Dr. Briggs’s 
criticism. If he had been on trial there instead of in 
New York, he would have been convicted by a majority 
which in all probability would have contained two-thirds 
of the body. Those two-thirds represent the prevailing 
sentiment of the Presbyteries in the Union. The New 
York Presbytery is in a small minority only. It does not 
represent the Presbyterian conviction at the West and at 
the South. It may be assumed, then, that this Briggs 
controversy is not settled, but will be waged with all the 
more bitterness. There is no reason to suppose that the 
General Assembly to meet next May will be any less hos- 
tile to his views than was the last. The conviction of Dr. 
Smith in Cincinnati shows where the West stands. In 
sheer consistency the General Assembly will have to re- 
verse the decision reached in New York, and to do that 
will provoke a rupture in Presbyterianism, for in sheer 
consistency the New York Presbytery will have to stand 
or fall with Dr. Briggs 

Philadelphia Zimes: If the authors of the West- 
minster Confession believed that Moses was the author of 
the Pentateuch, and that Isaiah wrote everything that goes 
under his name, and if modern research has proven this 
assumption to be wrong, the conclusion makes neither 
against Christianity nor against the Bible as a repository 
of divine teaching, but merely against the assumed infal- 
libility of a particular group of theologians at a period of 
history [when the Westminster Assembly met, 1643] not 
conspicuous for precision of scholarship, breadth of view, 
or for prevailing holiness. Of course, such a conclusion 
must undermine the authority of these modern confes- 
sions generally, and throw their followers back upon the 
historic creeds and institutions of Christianity, which do 
not hang upon any theories of verbal inspiration or of 


the personal handwriting of Moses or Isaiah. And that 
this is the present trend of thought, among Presbyterians 
especially, has been long evident. The medieval refine- 


ments of man-made theology that have divided sects and 
clogged the exercise of reason and of faith, must grad- 
ually fall back into a subordinate place and in time drop 
into oblivion. They will not be given up without a 
struggle, but the movement that is marked by this vote in 
New York is one that will not turn backward. Dr. Briggs 
and those who think with him are not merely the cham 
pions of human reason; they are the champions of a 
living faith of which the world has need. 

Friends’ Review, Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Catechism represents a period and mode of thought 
amongst religious men when, papal authority being super- 
seded by that of the Scripture, dogmatic literal interpre- 
tation prevailed. Now the pendulum has swung, even in 
the Presbyterian Church, toward the other extreme. 
Many of the most scholarly men, and some of the most 
sincerely devout, have come to magnify the literal diffi- 
culties of certain portions of the Bible. Not apprehend- 
ing clearly, as Fox, Barclay, Penn, and Penington did, 
the sufficiency of the Spirit to reveal to the individual 
believer what ‘‘eye hath not seen,’’ except as in a glass 
darkly in the letter of the Scriptures, they appeal largely 
to reason, and thus go often astray. ‘‘ The Bible, the 
Church, and Reason ’’ of Professor Briggs’s formula will 
not together solve many unavoidable problems, without 
the aid of the Spirit. 

Christian Register: As the matter now stands, this 


body, without indorsing the opinions of Dr. Briggs, de- 
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clares that the offense is not of such a character as to dis- 
qualify him from the membership of the Presbyterian 
Church. But this is rather the beginning, and not the 
end, of the controversy. The two points which will in 
the future present themselves are: first, as to the truth of 
Dr. Briggs’s opinions ; and, secondly, Can those holding 
them remain in good standing in the Presbyterian Church ? 
So far as the real interest of the truth is concerned, it 
matters little what the General Assembly may finally do. 
The ascertained results of knowledge will stand, and no 
vote of ecclesiastics can roll back or ultimately resist the 
conclusions of modern scholarship. If the Presbyter- 
ians or any others close their eyes to the light, so much 
the worse for them. It is a gratifying feature of the re- 
sult of this trial that probably many who voted to acquit 
Dr. Briggs from the charge of heresy did not accept his 
opinions, but desired to make the Presbyterian Church 
broad enough to include him within the fold. 


Owninc A ‘‘ Doctor or Divinity.’’—The following 
interesting anecdote appeared in the recent anniversary 
issue of the Hartford, Conn., Courant: ‘‘In the course 
of his long fight against slavery General Hawley and his 
old friend, John Hooker, had one experience which is 
probably unique among New England citizens. Hawley 
bought and Hooker ow ned a Doctor of Divinity. A schol- 
arly colored man, James Pennington, who had received 
at Heidelberg the degree of D. D., was settled over the 
Talcott Street Church, in this city. It came out that he 
ran away from slavery when a boy. He was ‘ owned’ 
at the South, and when the fugitive slave law was passed 
there was danger of his capture and servitude. So Law- 
yer Joe Hawley went to his owners for Mr. Hooker, 
bought this Doctor of Divinity, and brought Mr. Hooker 
back the bill of sale. Mr. Hooker tried for a day the 
feeling of owning a minister and then put on record in 
the Town Clerk’s office, adeed giving the Rev. Dr. James 
Pennington the ownership of himself.”’ 





Ler this and every dawn of morning be to you as the 
beginning of life, and let every setting sun be to you as 
its close. Let every one of these short lives leave its sure 
record of some kindly thing done for others,—some 
goodly strength or knowledge gained for yourselves— 
Ruskin. 

Be broad. Be large in thought and wide in sympa 
thies, and you cannot be unless by leading a religious 
life. Neither can you lead a religious life except by trust- 
ing all to the love of God. Is there any larger thought, 
any larger conception of human lifet, han that which the 
old apostle prays for his Ephesian friends? Pray thus for 
your brothers, not that they may see the truth in the spe- 
cial light in which it appears to you, but that God will do 
for them the work that he has done for you.—PAillips 
Brooks. 





The temper in which a man holds his views is nearly 
as important as the soundness of his views. There is a 
vast deal of truth held and preached, in the pulpit and out 
of it, in such a belligerent and bitter temper that, for all 
the good it does, it might almost as well be error. Truth 
is not only to enter a man’s brain, but his heart, and pro- 
vide the atmosphere as well as the instruments for moral 
service.— Zhe Watchman. 





Pur thy whole trust in God; let him be thy fear and 
thy love; he will answer for thee and do in all things 
what is best.— Zhomas a Kempis. 
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OTHER GLEANINGS. 


distinguished who died in 1892 were Charles 
H. Spurgeon, Alfred Tennyson, Emest Renan, John G. Whittier, 
ae William Curtis, Walt Whitman, ex-President Noah Porter, of 
Yale ; Dr. D. Hayes Agnew, Amelia B. Edwards, Justice Bradley of 
the U bleed States supreme court; Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, Dr Jj. W 
Scott, her father; Alexander H. Wyant, the artist ; Terry Cooke, 
James R. Osgood, Jay Gould, Cyrus W. Field, General John Pope, 
Prince Albert Victor, heir apparent to the British throne ; Sir Morrell 
Mackenzie, Manning, Daniel Dougherty, Orange Judd, 
Edward A. Freeman, Balmaceda, Thomas Cook, the founder of Cook’s 
excursions ; Dr. Ernest W. Siemens, the distinguished electrician, and 
Marshal Da Fonseca, the first president of the Republic of Brazil 


—The apparently serious attempt 
funds for the establishment of Islamite missions in the United States 
had its origin in the conversion to the Islamite faith of Alexander 
Russell Webb, formerly United States consul at Manila. 

—President Low, of Columbia, announced the other day that he 
had just received, unasked, a gift of $10,000 for the college library— 
$5,000 to be expended in books for the biological department, and 
$5,000 for books in the department of history. He refused to divulge 
the name of the donor 


NEWS 


AMONG the 


AND 


persons 


Re ye 


‘ardinal 


now making in India to raise 


carnations has been produced in Germany, which 
have been named the Marguerite, which are said to be enasuniy dwarf 
—scarcely ever reaching two feet in height. They are annuals. Seed 
sown in the spring flower all summer until winter, and seed sown in the 
fall, kept under glass, as we keep our carnations, are said to flower 
freely and abundantly all the winter, and to be admirable for cut 
flowers. It is believed that these carnations will entirely revolutionize 
the modern florist’s winter flowering carnations, as they can be raised so 
much more easily and will produce so many more blooms. They come 
into flower very soon after sowing.—Afechans’ Monthly 


—A London superintendent lately pronounced the schools of New 
Zealand among the best in the world, and the reports from the schools 
of that till lately barbarous country show phenomenal changes. India 
has a system of both indigenous and English schools, and three univer- 
sities, which are as full of interest as they are unique. Australia has 
just developed a new university. A new one, too, has just been opened 
at Tomsk, in Siberia. Athens has lately completed a magnificent acad 
emy building of Pentelican marble, costing a million dollars, given by 
a wealthy Greek merchant, Sina by name, and has a well-equipped uni- 
versity, with a complete school system between.—Z. xchange. 

—Mary E 


—A new race of 


Garrett, daughter of John W. Garrett, of Baltimore, has 
given to Johns Hopkins University $350,000, sufficient to complete the 
half-million endowment for a. medical school, in which women are to 
have equal facilities with men. When the movement took shape two 
years ago, she gave $50,000 to start the fund. . Auxiliary committees of 
women were formed in Boston, New York, Chicago, and Philade lphia 
to assist in raising the necessary sum. The total proceeds of the move- 

ment, however, amounted to only $150,000. Fearing that the matter 
would fall through, Miss Garrett has now come forward nobly and given 
the balance, the sum of $ 350,000, making her total gifts for this purpose 
$400,000, and it will be called “ The Mary Garrett Fund.” Fifty thou- 
sand dollars of it will be used to erect a building to be known as the 
Woman's Fund Memorial Building. The gift was accepted by the trus- 
tees, acceding to all the conditions made by the women contributors. 
These conditions providing that no future trustees shall 
ever gift has secured to 


are absolute, 


take away the right of admission—which the 


women 


—The business of the Atlantic 
the falling off in immigrant movement 
them Che old line known as the * Guion,’’ between Liverpool and 
New York, has quit altogether, and will lease or sell its ships. Two of 
them, the A/aska and Arizona, have leased to the Northern Pa 
Railroad, and will run between Puget Sound and Asia or Australia 


lines of ocean steamers is not good, 
making a great difference to 


been 
cine 
Delaware has been frozen from 
A bountiful crop of 
skating has been indulged 


—For the first time in ten years the 
shore to shore from Easton to Bristol this season 
been gathered from its , and 

and night Vewtown Enterprise 

Che school children in the city of St. Paul have again verified the 
Scripture that promises wisdom out of the mouths of babes. They cut, 
apparently, the Gordian knot between want and plenty, misery and lux 
ury. Preparatory to the Thanksgiving season the forty-three public 
schools in that city brought in one hundred and seventv-two wagon- 
loads of food, and yet no one scholar brought more than a peck of vege 
tables of any kind, and the humane agent expects to carry the two hun- 
dred and fifty needy families through the winter without further help 
How drive away all suffering caused by want 
among the poor if the lesson of the school children of 
S . Paul was but heeded 


ice has surface 


in both day 


easy it would be to 


innocent 


—The late Prince Lucien Bonaparte wanted to give his large and 
valuable library to the British Museum, but he wished it kept distinct 
from other books in that institution. This condition could not be com 
plied with, the Museum did not receive the legacy. As soon 
as the library is properly catalogued it will be offered for sale 


and hence 
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Cc U RRENT EVENTS. 


A SHOCKING story of an attack on a jail, by a lynching party, at Bakers 
ville, in the mountains of Western North Carolina, resulting in the death 
of some thirty men, partly assailants and partly sheriff's posse, was sent 
over the country last week from Johnson City, Tenn., and after exciting 
public attention, here and in Europe, proved to be entirely false, no 
such affair having occurred. 

PRESIDENT HARRISON last week issued an amnesty proclamation to 
all members of the Mormon church, in Utah, who, since Eleventh 
month 1, 1890, have refrained from offenses against the laws relating to 
marriage ; in other words, those who have ceased to be polygamists. 


Ex-SECRETARY BLAINE has been extremely ill. On the night of 
the 7th he had three sinking spells, or relapses, and it was feared he 
would not live until morning. The family were at the bedside, and a 
minister was summoned to pray with the dying man. The physicians 
applied powerful drugs to stimulate the action of the heart, and towards 
morning there was a slight rally. He remained very low on First-day, 
but improved again next day, but again, on the night of the goth, lost 
ground. He now remains (11th) very low. 


Frances E, WILLARD has gone to England, and on the evening 
of the 9th inst. had a public reception at Exeter Hall, London, at 
which Lady Henry Somerset presided. The building was crowded, 
and she was received with great enthusiasm. 

EXTREMELY cold weather has prevailed in this region, and in the 
country generally. A snow fell here, on the night of the 5th, to the 
depth of about 12 inches, and more has fallen since. On the night of 
the 1oth, the thermometer fell to zero, accompanied by a strong north- 
western wind, making the cold very trying. The Delaware river, be- 
low Philadelphia, is so blocked with ice that sea-going ships are practi 
cally blockaded, though the city ice-boats have forced their way through 
to open the channel. Since the 2oth of last month there have been but 
two or three days on which the thermometer rose above the freezing 
point, and then only for a few hours. In the country around this city 
many crossroads are blocked with snow. Reports are made from the 
West and Northwest of very low temperatures, and of loss of life by 
the cold. 


A FIRE in Boston, on the morning of the roth, destroyed a number of 
large warehouses, the losses being estimated at over $1,650,000. 


HE Supreme Court of Pennsylvania having rendered a decision 
favorably to the effort to equip some of the passenger railways of the 
city with the “trolley wire” electric system, it is now stated that a 
number of the lines, covering most of the roads of the city, will adopt 
the system. 

IN New York, Dr. Edward L. Clark, who has for many years been 
the Pastor of the Church of the Puritans, in Harlem, has announced 
that he desires to withdraw from the New York Presbytery. Notwith- 
standing the recent acquittal of Dr. Briggs, he thinks the Presbyterian 
denomination as a body insists upon the “ inerrancy” of the Scriptures, 
as we now have them, and as he cannot subscribe to this, he desires to 
leave the body 


NOTICES 

The Sub-Committee on Temperance and Tobacco of the Com- 

mittee on Philanthropic Labor of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, will meet in Room No. 1, Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadel- 
phia, on Seventh-day, First month 21, 1893, at II a. m. 
JAmMeEs H. ATKINSON, 


a 
: Clerk 
ANNIE CALEY lerks. 


DORLAND, | 


A conference of teachers and others interested in the subject-of 
education, will be held in the meeting-house, 15th and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, on Seventh-day morning, First month 28, at 10.30 o'clock. 
Harriet E. Monroe will address the meeting upon “ Character-Building 
in School.” 

On behalf of the Educational Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. WILLIAM WADE Griscom, Clerk. 


A Temperance Conference will be held at Kennett Square, Pa., 
under care of Committee of Western Quarterly Meeting, on First- day, 
the 15th inst., at 20’clock. E verybody cordially invited to participate. 
ELMA M. Preston, Recording Clerk. 


* & 


% 


A Conference, under the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s 
Temperance Committee, will be held in the Wilmington Friends’ meet- 


ing he yuse, on First-day, First month 15, 1893, at 2.30 p. m. 
All are cordially invited. Amy W. HIcKMAN, Clerk. 
An Important Meeting will be held in the Parlor, Fifteenth and 
Race streets, on Sixth-day evening, First month 13, 1893, at 8 o'clock, 
under the auspices of the Young Temperance Workers of Race Street. 
An interesting program has been prepared, including recitations, etc., 
by Phineas Garrett, of West Chester, and a short talk by Mrs. A. C. 
Law, State Superintendent of Mothers’ Meetings of the W. C. T. U. 
It is sincerely hoped that there will be a large attendance. 
Epwarp C. Dixon, President. 
SuE H. Dixon, Secretary. 





ut 
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A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 








«ani, WM. HEACOCK, 2%5- 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1516 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


S, F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with [atch Friezes. 
WINDOW OW SHADES. 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, — 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings 
Standard Goods. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 





Philadelphia. | 





For Dry Goods 


—THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET 
EIGHTH ' STREETS. 
FILBERT } 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 


mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 


Gloves, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 


House - Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 


| that may be needed either for dress or house- 


furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 
as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. 


LL & RL. TYSON, 242 S, Ith St. 


Trimmings, Dress Linings, Muslins, Embroidery, 
and Knitting Silks, Zephyrs, Yarns. ete. Knit 
Goods, Wool Wadding,—best quality. Materials for 
Friends’ caps. Caps made, plain sewing and quilt- 


| ing done to order. 


LTERATIONS BEING COMPLETED WE 
A are now occupying our new quarters, 


(1013 Spring Garden Street, 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite 


| our patrons to visit us, and will continue to serve 


the i terests of our customers as heretofore, by pro- 
ducing a thoroughly comfortable, Stylish. and Lu- 
rable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
1013 Spring Garden Street. 


‘DEVOTIONAL POEMS No. 2.” 


Just published for the General Conference 
of Friends’ First-Day Schools. 





Price, single copies, 25 cents ; per dozen copies, $2.40. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


F ifteenth and Race | Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Get Macbeth’ s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 

use; they do from accident. 

They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 

Pe willing to pay a little more, 


Geo. A. MacsetH Co, 


ON’T Neglect leather. 
Vacuum Leather Oil will 
keep it new; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum 


Pittsburgh, 


Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥ 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. ges’When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this Paper. “ea 


AROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 
——MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.—— 


ARY E. WATERS, 


Plain Bonnet Maker, 
__ 34 Franklin Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Alfred J. Ferris, 


PRINTER. 





Periodicals. 
Pamphlets. 
Plain Work, 


29 N. Seventh Street. 


A LARGE deposit of alum, it is claimed, 
has been discovered near Asheville, North 
Carolina. 


THE college endowments of Massachu- 
setts are said to amount to $10,650,000, 


|the value of college buildings and 


grounds foots up $5,013,000, and the 
value of scientific apparatus makes an- 
other $1,020,000. 


Ir is claimed that the best handles of 
small tools are made from the wood of 
the apple tree, which is very hard when 
dry, and possesses a fine grain. More- 


| over, it is said, it does not crack easily 
| after it has been dressed. 
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WILLIAM EDW. TURNER, 
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A new series of this 


MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIEND3 IN GREAT BRITAIN 


commenced with the present year 
of the promoters is to apply the 


LEADING PRINCIPLES OF PRIMITIVE 
QUAKERISM 


to the circumstances of the present day. 

The Editor invites the attention of American 
Friends to the Religious and Literary articles of 
this Journal. 


The endeavor 


Terms of Subscription, Six Shillings 
per annum. Post free, prepaid. 


*,* Bubscriptions for the BRITISH FRIEND will be 
received at the office of the INTELLIGENCFR AND 
JOURNAL, 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Price 
annum (allowing for cost of postal money order, 
exchange, postage, etc.) $..60 
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HENRY | HOUSEAND SIGN PAINTING. 


a Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 
~ Residence, 
ELLIS. \scNorth 324 st. "2N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buitoers, ano (Contractors. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RicHarps, 
1541 N. 12th Street 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 
THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
admitted. 


worthy is The paper now goes to 


about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 


bas When 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


tisement. our readers answer an 


seeing the advertisement in this paper.“@3@ 


~ NOW READY! 


Just Published 


THE JourNAL oF Saran Hunt 


Late of West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
Printed on good paper and neatly bound in 
cloth. With portrait and autograph. 


Price $1.25 per copy. Postage 12 cents extra. 


The work contains a very 
instructive account of her life, 
the Gospel Ministry. 

Friends and others interested are requested to 
procure subscriptions and return the same to 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. S.—Persons sending for ten copies or 
more, to one address, will be allowed a discount 
of ten per cent 


interesting and 
and exercises in 


IN ‘TEL L IGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
Send 2c. Stamp, 


With name and post-office address and you | 
will receive one of 


| A variety of piece goods to select 
5 . 
Ingram’s Souven r Slippers. hom always on bend. 

On receipt of sixty cents you will receive GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 

one of those : ‘ 

; | 109 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Beautiful Imported Japanese Baskets |. ae 
ull of Ingram’s Blended Tea, which will be | 
sent free within fifty miles of Philadelphia, to 
railroad station where stamp can be used. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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The Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. 
ho. 517 CH¥STNUT STREET, 


LINDLEY SMYTH, President. HENRY N 


‘Plain and Rashicashle 
Tailor. 


OTICE OF REMOVAL.—Messrs. A. L. Diamen* 
- & Co.’s increased business compels them to 
secure larger quarters, and beg to announce that 
they have removed to the very desirable store, No. 
1624 Chestnut Street. 


PAUL, Vice-President. JARVIS MASON, 
L. C CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust Ofticer. WM. P. HENRY, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Trust Officer. 
JOHN J. R. 
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